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Poetry, 


A NEWPORT ROMANCE. 


BY BRET NARTE, 

















They say that she died of a broken heart 
(I tell the tale as ’twas told to me), 

But her spirit lives and her soul is part 
Of this sad old house by the sea. 


Her lover was fickle and fine and French; 
It was nearly a hundred years ago 
When he sailed away from her arms—poor 
wench— : 
With the Admiral Rochambeau. 


I marvel much what periwigged phrase 
Won the heart of this sentimental Quaker, 
At what gold-laced speech of those modish 
days : 
She listened—the mischief take her! 


But she kept the posies of mignonette 
That he gave, and ever as their bloom failed 
And faded (though with her tears still wet), 
Her youth with their own exhaled. 


Till one night, when the sea-fog wrapped a 
shroud ™ 
Round spar and spire and tarn and tree, 
Her soul went up on that lifted cloud 
From this sad old house by the sea. 


And ever since then, when the clock strikes 
two, 
She walks unbidden from room to room, 
And the air is filled that she passes through 
With a subtle, sad perfume. 


The delicate odor of mignonette, 
The ghost of a dead and gone bouquet, 
Is all that tells of her story, yet 
Could she think of a sweeter way? 
*** * © & & 
I sit in the sad old house to-night,— 
Myself a ghost from a further sea,— 
And I trust that this Quaker woman might, 
In courtesy, visit me. 
For the laugh is fled from the porch and lawn, 
And the bugle died from the fort on the hill, 
And the twitter of girls on the stairs is gone, 
And the grand piano is still. 
Somewhere in the darkness a clock strikes two, 
And there is no sound in the sad old house, 
But the long veranda dripping with dew, 
And in the wainscot a mouse, 
The light, of my study-lamp streams out 
From the library door, but has gone astray 
In .the depths of the darkened hall. Small 
7 doubt 
But the Quakeress knows the way. 


Was it the trick of a sense o’erwrought 
With outward watching and inward fret? 
But I swear that the air just now was fraught 
With the odor of mignonette! 


I open the window and seem almost— 
So still lies the ocean—to hear the beat 
Of its Great Gulf artery off the coast, 
And to bask in its tropic heat. 
In my neighbor’s windows the gas-lights flare 
As the dancers swing in a waltz of Strauss, 
And I wonder now could I fit that air 
To the song of this sad old house. 





And no odor of mignonette there is 
But the breath of morn on the dewy lawn. 
And mayhap from causes as slight as this 
The quaint old legend is born. 


But the soul of that subtle, sad perfume, 
As the spiced embalmings, they say, outlast 
The mummy laid in his rocky tomb, 
Awakens my buried past. 


And I think of the passion that shook my youth, 
Of its aimless loves and idle pains, 

And am thankful now for the certain truth 
That only the sweet remains. 


And I hear no rustle of stiff brocade, 
And I see no face at my library door; 

For now that the ghosts of my heart are laid, 
She is viewless forevermore. 


But whether she came as a faint perfume 
Or whether a spirit in stole of white, 

I feel as I pass from the darkened room 
She has been with my soul to-night! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 

QUESTIONS. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Brown seed-vessels, tell me true— 
Do you remember, when hid you lay, 
And rosy pink petals blushed for you, 
Who asked your name as she walked your 
way? 
Do you remember that dearest hand 
Touching you light while the sunset glowed, 
The gracious presence that paused to stand 
By you ere passing to the road ? 
You do not remember it? all unmeet 
“Were you then for the honor so high; 
Had she but trodden you under her feet 
‘ You should be proud of it till you die. 
—Commonwealth. 








OVERTAKING. 


In watching a horse-race or a boat-race, the 


‘inexperienced are only eager to know “which 


leads??? But the wiser heads wish quite as 
much to know which is gaining. If the race 
be long enough, it is the pace which tells, and 
not the start. 

The race of human history seems likely to 
be long enough, in spite of the Second Ad- 
vent believers, to test all classes and descrip- 
tions of human beings. Let us take one of 
these historic competitions—that between the 
sexes as regards intellectual education. 

The highest standard of education for men 
has not varied essentially in America since 
the days of the Pilgrims. The text-books are 
different, the range fs somewhat enlarged ; but 
the essentials of what constitutes the best ed- 
ucation are much the same now as when 
Harvard College was first founded; and ambi- 
tious boys are encouraged now as they were 
then to attain it. In the same way, public 
school education for boys, though improved in 
detail, is now the same in principle as when 
public schools were first established in New 
England. 

How is it in regard to girls? The wife of 
President John Adams was born in 1744, and 
she says of her youth: “Female education, in 
the best families, went no farther than writing 
and arithmetic; and in some few and rare in- 
stances, music and dancing.” It appears from 
Barry’s “History of Massachusetts” (III. 323) 
that “the first provisions for primary schools 
were confined chiefly to boys. But light soon 
broke in, and girls were allowed to attend the 
public schools two hours a day.” ; 

When the Boston schools were reérganized 
in 1790, girls were admitted during the sum- 
mer months only—when there were not boys 
enough to fill them—“from the 20th of April 
to the 20th of October.” (Quincy’s Munici- 
pal History of Boston, p. 21.) This lasted till 
the town became a city, in 1822. There were 
then 1747 girls in the schools, on these terms, 
and 2789 boys. : 

In 1826 there was an attempt made to es- 
tablish a High School for girls on the plan of 
that already established for boys. The whole 
discussion on this subject, lasting for three 
years, is reported in Quincy’s Municipal His- 
tory of Boston, pp. 216—225. The proposed 
High School, after a brief experiment, was 
abandoned for the most extraordinary reason, 
I think, that ever defeated any educational 
measure, namely, that it was too popular! In 
the words of the school committee of 1854, “it 
had an alarming success.”’ 

We often hear it said that education has 
been conceded to women as fast as they asked 
for it. It is often made an objection to open- 
ing our colleges to women that, after all, they 
do not wish for such advantages. Here was a 
High School, of which “the course of study 
should occupy three years, and embrace all 
the branches of education usually taught in 
colleges, except Greek and Latin’’—and be- 
hold! the unconscionable girls crowded into 
it so eagerly that the city fathers were utterly 





appalled, and abandoned the experiment in 
despair. Good Mr. Quincy, through many 
pages, deplores, not the scarcity of girls to be 
educated, but their ynreasonable and incorri- 
gible numbers. He emphasizes it in italics; he 
puts the figures in capitals. “Two HUNDRED 
AND EIGHTY-SIX CANDIDATES _ presented 
themselves for admission,” while on the other 
hand the applications for the Boys’ High Schco! 
“had never exceeded NINETY; the greatest 
number ever admitted in one year was EIGHTY- 
FouR.” What a contrast is here, fellow-citi- | 
zens! Let us educate these modest boys who 
only come by dozens; but these girls must be 
discouraged who appear by hundreds. Ac- 
cordingly, after eighteen months’ trial, the 
school was discontinued, though Mr. Quincy 
admits “its apparent success and the general 
satisfaction of those who have’ enjoyed its 
benefits.” By way of substitute (June 4, 1828,) 
“Mr. Savage moved that the girls be permit- 
ted to remain in the English Grammar schools 
throughout the year,” and it was thenceforth 
done. . 

Ido not wish to speak irreverently of the 
dear old mayor and the other city fathers of 
that day; but it is impossible to read these 
proceedings without a sense of the ludicrous. 
It is admitted that the school worked admira- 
bly, that “the girls who were admitted were 
the élite of the Grammar schools aud of pri- 
vate schools, from which a majority of those 
admitted were derived.” But the trouble was‘ 
that there were so many of them! And more 
than that, when once in, they liked it so much 
that they staid in. In the boys’ school 


“The number of scholars regularly dimin- 
ished every year, so that the far greater 
proportion: of those who entered it quit- 
ted before the expiration of the three years; 
whereas of all those who entered this 
High School for girls, not one, during the 
eighteen months it was in operation, volunta- 
rily quitted it, and there was no reason to sup- 
pose that any one admitted to the school 
would voluntarily quit for the whole three 
years, except in case of marriage’! 


And—amusing to relate—it was this prepos- 
terous pertinacity,—this love of knowledge 
which refused to leave school for anything short 
of honorable wedlock,—that defeated the enter- 
prise. The school was abandoned, not be- 
cause the Boston girls of half a century ago 
were indifferent to it, but because they liked 
it so much, 

It is true, there was another reason urged, 
when this grew too plainly inadequate—that 
those who went to the school were the chil- 
dren of “the prosperous few.’’ But as nearly 
one-half of the children (fifty-nine to sixty- 
two) had been in the public schools before, 
this was obviously not the main objection, and 
as it is one always brought against every new 
High School, even for boys, and as regularly 
surmounted, the main trouble evidently lay 
elsewhere. At any rate, the fact remains that 
Female Education is not so much transformed 
as absolutely created, within about a century, 
in America; while the education of men has 
made but trifling advances in comparison. 
And the question of interest between these 
two intellectual competitors in the race of 
life is not, “Which is ahead?” but “Which is 
gaining on the other?” T. W. H. 





' A LETTER FROM HORACE GREELEY. 


CounciL BuLurrs, IowA, Sept. 18, 1871. 

Dear Mrs. LivermMorRE:—I have raked 
up from the past the following letter from 
Horace Greeley to Mrs. C. M. Severance, in 
response to an invitation to him to attend the 
National Woman’s Rights Convention held in 
Cleveland, O.,in October, 1853, and which was 
read in Convention and published in its pro- 
ceedings. It may be of interest at this day, 
when Mr. Greeley is taking such opposite 
ground from that he formerly occupied. As 
will be seen, he then conceded all we have 
ever claimed. Yours truly, 

AMELIA BLOOMER. 
New York, October 2, 1853. 

MaApAM:—I have received yours of the 26th 
this moment. Ican but briefly answer that an 
engagement, long since made, to visit Indiana 
next week, will detain me from home at least 
ten days; I must not make it three weeks by 
visiting Ohio this week. Besides, I do not see 
that my presence in Cleveland could be of any 
service. The question to be considered con- 
cerns peer woman, and woman should 
mostly consider it. I recognize most thorough- 
ly the right of woman to choose her own sphere 
of activity and usefulness, and to evolve its 
proper limitations. If she sees fit to navigate 
vessels, print newspapers, frame laws, and se- 
lect rulers, any or allof these, I know no prin- 
ciple that justifies man in interposing any im- 
pediment toher doingso. The only argument 
entitled to any weight against the fullest con- 
cession of the rights you demand rests in the 
assumption that woman does not claim an 
such rights, but chooses to be ruled, guided, 
impelled, and have her sphere presented for 
her, by man. 

I think the present state of our laws respect- 
ing property and inheritance, as respects mar- 
ried women, shows very clearly that woman 
ought not to be satisfied with her present posi- 











tion, yet it may be that she isso. If ll those 


who have never given this matter a serious 
thought are to be considered on the side of 
conservatism, of course that side must prepon- 
derate. Be this as it may, woman alone can, 
in the present state of the controversy, speak 
effectively for woman, since none others can 
speak with authority, or from the depths of a 
personal experience. 

Hoping that your Convention may result in 
the opening of many eyes, and the elevation of 
many minds from light to graver themes, I re- 
main yours, Horace GREELEY. 

Mrs. C, M. SEVERANCR, Cleveland, O. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Mrs. Ida North has been appointed State 
Librarian of Iowa. 
There are eighty students at the Indiana 
Feiale College, Greencastle. 


Only twenty-six Chinese women have ar- 
rived in San Francisco this summer. 


A Mobile sewing woman is sick from sores 
in her mouth caused by biting off green sew- 
ing silk, 


Miss Nellie Harnett is studying law under 
the direction of Hon. S. W. Moulton, at Shel- 
byville, Ill. 

Charlotte Bronté’s husband, Mr. Nichols, 
has married the author’s cousin, Miss Bell, 
and they are living in Ireland. 

Illinois Female College, which was opened 
for the collegiate year on the 6th instant, has 
already 120 pupils in attendance. 


At the burial of Walter Montgomery, his 
wife knelt over his grave and dropped thereir 
the orange flowers worn at her wedding two 
days before. 

The treasurer of the New England Female 
Medical College acknowledged yesterday the 
receipt of a donation of $1000 from Angelo 
Ames of Albany. 

The trustees of the Smith Female College 
at Northampton have purchased a handsome 
site for the college buildings, and they will be 
completed next season. 

Laura Ream, of Indianapolis, a talented 
and very charming lady, is a favorite newspa- 
per correspondent in the West. She is said to 
be a cousin of Vinnie Ream. 

As the “season” draws near, a number of 
married ladies in New York have clubbed to- 
gether and agreed not to dance round dances 
with any but their own husbands, 


Mr. Beecher thinks it high time girls were 
taught a little practical natural history, and so 
shamed out of screaming and half fainting at 
the sight of a worm, toad or snake. 


A young lady, Miss Adaline Hibbs, has in- 
vented a unique stand for a writing-table, 
which, in the form of a small castor, combines 
inkstands, water and stamp boxes, sponge-ba- 
sin, pen-rack and call-bell. : 

The Woman’s Rights question (says the In- 
dian Daily News) seems to have progressed 
most favorably at Bhamo, Hindostan, as twen- 
ty Burmese ladies have bought up the salt 
monopoly of the district. 

Margaret Foley, the American sculptress at 
Rome, has executed a fine medallion of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, which is to be placed in 
one of the recitation rooms in Amherst Col- 
lege. It was presented by an alumnus, 

On Sunday, Sept. 17th, Rev. Allen P. Fol- 
som preached in one of the Universalist 
churches of Manchester, N. H., and at the 
same hour his wife, Rev. Mariana Thompson 
Folsom, preached in the Second Universalist 
church in the same city. 


It is said of the Queen of Belgium that she 
has paid so much attention to her horses that 
she knows more about that animal than she 
does about anything else, and is deplorably ig- 
norant about everything that even a tolerably 
well-informed person should know. 


Mrs. Maria DeWolf Rogers has given to the 
Redwood Library, Newport, a collection of 
rare books, in value about $3000, and also a 
United States bond of $10,000, to be held un- 
der the name of the “Robert Rogers Memorial 
Fund,’ the interest of which is only to be ex- 
pended for books. 

Mrs. Mary E. Dodge, who writes pleasant 
things for Hearth and Home, is paid $3000 a 
year for that service. She is both clever and 
beautiful, and is educating two boys in a man- 
ner worthy the fame of their grandfather, the 
late Professor James J. Mapes, one of the 
wittiest and most cultivated men of his day. 


At a recent vesper service, Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, of Cincinnati, paid an eloquent tribute 
to the memories of Rev. Dr. Gannett and 
Miss Maria Giddings “as exalted examples of 
a liberal Christian manhood and womanhood 
in Eastern and Western American life.” 

Madame Ristori is about starting for a cam- 
paign in the Danubian Principalities, where 
she has never yet been heard. She will give 
representations at Bucharest, Galatz, and 





Odessa—rather out-of-the-way places; but Ris- 
tori will wake upthe people. Her powers are 
still unimpaired. 


The lady appointed to succeed the late Miss 
Lyman as lady principal of Vassar College is 
Miss Harriet W. Terry of New Haven, a sister 
of Major-General Terry. Miss Terry, who 
has for many years been at the head of a la- 
dies’ seminary in New Haven, will at once as- 
sume the duties of ber new position, 


Mesdames Thiers and MacMahon edified the 
Parisians, two or three Sundays ago, by hold- 
ing plates for a collection at the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, at Paris, and the papers 
thought it of sufficient importance to say that 
Madame Thiers wore black as usual, while 
Marshal MacMahon’s wife wore a “pretty, 
white muslin dress.” 


The French journals tell a story to the ef- 
fect that Sir Walter Scott once offered his 
youngest daughter her choice between a dow- 
ry of $20,000 and tbe MS. of “Quentin Dur- 
ward.’’ She asked to read the work, and se- 
cretly taking it to a publisher, found he would 
give her nearly $25,000 for it. She then told 
her father she would prefer the novel, which 
deeply touched the poet, who died in blissful 
ignorance of the trick. 


While the wind-was blowing a hurricane on 
Hoosac Mountain, the other day, and four wo- 
men and two men who had taken outside 
seats on one of the mountain coaches were 
glad to get inside, another woman was brave 
enough, not only to stay outside, but to drive 
the six horses herself over the worst points of 
the road, as well as the most accomplished 
Jehu could do. 


Mrs. Elizabeth vem | Stanton writes as fol- 
lows: “I grieve to inform you of the death of 
my dear mother. She was a grand, brave wo- 
man. Her name headed the largest petition 
sent to the last Constitutional Convention of 
the State of New York asking to have the 
word ‘male’ stricken from the State Constitu- 
tion. She has said for years that she hoped to 
be enfranchised before entering the kingdom 
of heaven; but the wheels of progress have 
moved too slowly for her earnest wish to be 
gratified, although she has watched and waited 
eighty-seven years.” Mrs. Stanton’s mother 
was Mrs. Margaret Livingston Cady, wife of 
Judge Daniel Cady, and a resident of Johns- 
town, N. Y. : 


At the recent Cambridge (England) Local 
Examination for Women, 127 candidates en- 
tered, as against eighty-four in 1870, and thir- 
ty-six in 1869, when the examination was in- 
stituted. The number actually examined was 
107, of whom thirty-seven failed to pass. Last 

ear twenty-one outof seventy-two failed. It 
is noteworthy, as showing a wider range of at- 
tainments in the candidates, that, while the 

roportion of failures in the compulsory sub- 
ects is greater this year than last, in all oth- 
ers it is less. For the first time, too, candi- 
dates have this year won a place in the “‘hon- 
or classes” in mathematics and moral science. 
In the “languages” group several were very 
successful, one lady obtaining special marks of 
distinction in Latin, French and German. 


After inquiring of a neighbor whether it 
would be allowed, a worthy German lady in 
Sacramento accompanied her son to the polls 
on election day, he having just arrived at 
manhood, and she fearing that he might be 
influenced to vote the Democratic ticket. 
She grasped him with one hand, and, holding 
the ticket for Booth aloft in the other, pro- 
ceeded to the Inspector, who blandly informed 
her that women were not allowed the right of 
suffrage yet; he wassorry, &c. She hastened 
to say that the ballot was her son’s, and, his 
name being-found on the poll-list, the vote was 
passed into the box. 


L. U. Reavis, the “capital mover,’ as he is 
called, thinks the women ought to haye a 
monopoly of the lecture business. He says: 
“If one dozen good, industrious and public- 
spirited ladies of St. Louis, or even half a doz- 
en, would meet together, and select from the 
list of public lecturers of the country one doz- 
en speakers, the best they can get, and engage 
them to come and lecture, and then get tickets 
printed for the course, then make a thorough 
canvass of the city, and sell them, say, at five . 
dollars for the course of twelve lectures, they 
will, by proper management, and without any 
risk whatever, be able to supply the city a 
good course of lectures, and clear money 
enough, outside of all expenses, to buy each 
one a fine piano, or make a feast for the poor 
of the city, or give aid to some charitable pur- 


pose.” 








FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
What changes in the world we’ve seen, 
Since fifty years ago, or so; 
What revolutions there have been, 
A host of facts there are to show. 
To travel fifty miles a day, 
Our fathers found a task indeed; 
Two hundred, now, or more, we may 
Be drawn by the fierce iron steed. 
The Boys then dressed in home-spun “CLoTHEs,” 
With cow-hide shoes upon their feet, 
But, now, they’re ‘‘CLOTHED” at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beoch and Washington street. 
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ter these detestable vices? Never! 


WOMEN FORBIDDEN TO SIT AT MEAT WITH 
PRESID husband who represents her does so for her. 


ENT GRANT. 


—— 


ret her | countat all, the women whom we know to be in 


! 


The greatest happiness and well-being of the | with their husbands in the presence of their 


the habit of sharing the duty of vocal prayers 


Several days since it was announced in the 
Titusville morning papers that General Grant 
was about to make a tour through the “Oil 
Regions,” and in so doing would stop in that 
city an hour and a half to take breakfast and 
see the place. 

Preparations were at once made to extend 


family of man should be the true end of all | husbands and in the presence of their families. 
| social compact. The honest end of all law _It is true that the “angel of the house” is not 
should be the protection of the weak, and that always the woman of the house; and that the 
law or system of laws which widens the dis- twilight hours, the tender words, the tremu- 
parity between one man and another, or be- | lous tones in which a father wrestles with God 
, tween one class and another, defeats the proper tor the covenant of peace with his children, 
| object of law, and is in direct antagonism with | sometimes strike chimes in their lives which 





the respects of the people and the hospitalities | equity and reason. 
of the city to so distinguished a personage. A 
meeting of the citizens was called, committees | tem of laws, our moral, intellectual and politi- 
appointed and breakfast ordered at the “Par-| 9) standing, all of which conspire to make 
shall House.” People of all classes felt 2’ man a social and political giant, and woman a 
strong desire to sit at meat with the Chief | social pigmy and a political cipher? 

Magistrate of our country, but the dining-hall | 
of the hotel could accommodate but one hun- | ert and deprivation which has characterized 
dred persons. The committee issued seventy- | our nation, and that too without a murmur? 
five tickets and sold them at two dollars apiece; 44 are those who suffer in the establishment 
each of which entitled the holder to a seat at | or 4 government to have no voice in making 
the table. No tickets were sold to ladies, and | 4, laws, especially when they are liable to be 
none were allowed at the breakfast except | the siibjects of any misrule? Why should any 


Has not woman shared in all trouble, anxiety, | 


| only the harps of Heaven can outring. But 
What, then, shall we say toour present sys- | 


alas! when the angel hides prisoned and dumb 
behind the mother’s eyes! Alas! and alas! 
for that “family altar’ at which ministers a 
father cold, exacting, selfish, ill-tempered, 
whose unreasonable and unreasoning rebuke 
is his children’s constant terror, and whose 
Christian graces are their secret skepticism ; 
and behind which the saintly calm and ripe, 
rich godliness of a strong motherly character 
crouch with sealed lips! 

In the day when every Christian woman | 
feels it her Christian duty to share with her 


such as accompanied the President on his trip. 
Ladies were instructed to wait in the hotel 


parlors until after refreshments, if they wished 


to see Grant. 
A colored man purchased a ticket, but upon 
presenting himself at the door, was refused 


admission, and after some parley was obliged | 


to turn away with an empty stomach and un- 
satisfied curiosity. 

It is not the purpose of this article to criti- 
cise the show business (properly so called), 
even if the Chief Executive was exhibited at 
two dollars per head, with refreshments thrown 
in, and one soul did leave disappointed, con- 
scious that “God gives eminence to men, but 
that politics sells it,” even then often cheating 
his victim after obtaining his money. Charity 
leads us to believe this feature of the “show 
business” a local disease, and as rare as some 
of the interesting points of the great show of 
‘“‘Artemus Ward, deceased.”’ 

But the entire exclusion of women froma 
social reception of this character, and the ef- 
frontery that would deny a citizen, because of 
his color, a seat at a table under the circum- 
stances we have recited, are matters of more 
universal interest and will bear some comment. 
This is the natural outgrowth, the ripe fruit of 
the confined and niggardly sophistry constant- 
ly declaiming, “Human equality!” and as per- 
sistently ignoring the existence of more than 
one half the whole family of man. You who 
oppose “equal rights to all’’ say, “This was 
but a breach of decency, a petty theft of right, 
but no great usurpation after all.’”’ It was 
more than this. It was the index finger of 
the “hand of fire,’ pointing to the moral and 
political status of American society, which al- 
lows meanness and insolence to be heaped 
mountain high upon the weak, without pro- 
viding a remedy, and gazes with stoic com- 
placeucy upon the slain rights of the citizens. 
“Human liberty” is a noble end to strive for, | 
“human equality” a grand exclamation, and | 
“equal rights to all” the poie-star of liberal | 
expression; but to you who call all people | 
citizens, and utterly disregard the rights and 
privileges which that title should guarantee, | 
these expressions are devoid of sense. With 
you these are the political fireworks you dis- 
play to hold the eye of the simple, while you 
perform the wonderful evolutions necessitated | 
by your false position—the catch-net of the 


class or classes be burdened to pay 
| “The sums that bribe their liberties away” ? 
TITUSVILLE, Sept. 16, 1871. H. 
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BY ELIZABETH STUART PHEL?S. 





{From the Jndependent. | 


who ‘‘puts up” over Sunday at the devout 
old deacon’s, devoutly summons Heaven's 
blessing, in the little parlor, upon the “united 
head of the family,” there is probably, at least, 
one child in the room upon whose ears the 
rich, satiric effect of the expression falls with 
a significance which will last him a lifetime. 

It is the burden of the most melancholy 
Jeremiah of “the sort who think that new 
truths may have been desirable once, but that 
we have had enough of them now”; that the 
religious superiority of woman is so unques- 
tionable that it ought to content the seeker 
after “some new thing” in her possibly yet un- 
fathomed capacities. For her intellect, per- 
haps, the less said the better. But when we 
come to her moral nature—room for the mar- 
tyr! Bring your crown! The less sanctified 
nature of man bows before her. Is she not 
content? Behold her kingdom! Who could 
fill a loftier? Let her beware how she claims 
a secondary and inferior throne. By what- 
ever quietus to their consciences how ready 
are men to yield her this domain! Scarcely 
can we detect in them a struggle or a twinge. 
The acknowledged distance of her standards 
of rectitude above their own appears to give 
them no more concern than that of Gabriel’s! 

It.would be supposed that the result of this 
popular conviction of the superior power of 
the religious nature of woman would be an ex- 
tensive if nota sweeping surrender of the popu- 
lar avenues of religious influence into her 
hands. The logic, to say nothing of the jus- 
tice, of such a surrender would be obvious to 
any disinterested spectator to whom we might 
suppose the customs of this world to be a novel 
study. 

Leaving the supposition, let us consider the 
facts. 

To begin with the grand old custom of re- 
turning audible thanks to God for the mercy 
of our daily food. 

How many: women do we know who “ask a 





Every time that the devout old minister, | 


husband the conduct of al! the religious ser- 

vices of their home it is difficult to guess 

| whether our present habits in these respects 

| will strike the world in the retrospect as most 
unchristian or most absurd. 

As in the family, so in thechurch. Mute in 
| the prayer-meeting; voiceless and voteless in 
| church government; as much ofa child to the 
church as she is to the State; for nineteen hun- 
dred years “keeping the silence” imposed by 
Paul upon a few barbarian women of dubious 
character, whose “testimony” would have been 
a serious hindrance to the first tottering steps 
of Christianity; debarred by a mighty sweep 
of the masculine arm from her rightful and 
natural place in the pulpit—such is the use 
which has been made of the “superior religious 
nature” of woman. 

Such is the remarkable distortion in the pub- 
lic mind, and so fixed has it become, that wo- 
men now bid fair to become established in al- 
most every other department of public and 
professional influences before they are in that 
of the Christian ministry. 

I sat one Sabbath, not long ago, at an after. 
service meeting of “the members” of an Ortho- 
dox CongregationaLchurch. There were pres- 
ent twenty-seven sisters and—seven brothers. 
A question involving some interests important 
to the church organization was “put to vote.” 
Seven men raised their seven right hands, with 
seven countenances of calm authority. Twen- 
ty-seven women, forbidden to lift so much as 
the tip of their kid-gloved fingers above the 
edge of the old box-pews, sat meek and ballot- 
less, One woman, overpowered by the funny 
side of the scene, laughed. If she had risen to 
her feet, and then and there denounced the 
wrong, as well as the absurdity of it, she would 
| have done a wiser thing. Women have laugh- 








ed at their subject condition longenough. The | 


| pity of itlooms larger and larger every day 

above what some are pleased to consider the 

jokeofit. Intelligent women must learn now 
| to feel that they cannot play with their disa- 
| bilitiesanylonger. We have entered the Mon- 
| day morning of a lorg working day, whose sun- 
,; Set only can earn the promise of the “New 


; Atmosphere” in which the woman’s to-morrow | 


| Shall dawn. 
| A hundred years hence where will posterity 


| find language to express its impression of such 
| ascene as that? They will look back upon it 


scheming political aspirant,—the delirious | blessing” at their own tables when a man is | with the same kind of amused or indignant 


words of a dreaming people. 

Do yousay “My brother in Christ” and deny | 
him a seat at the Lord’s supper, or a stand- | 
ing place in Heaven? or do you say “My son” | 
and deny the obligations of paternity? No!) 
But you do that which is infinitely more ab- 


| present ? 


owit the act altogether when there is no man | 


behind the platter? 


Is there a shadow of a reason why a woman 


should not “say grace’’? 
We enter an orderly and cultivated dining | 


How many, indeed, who do not | 


mnystification with which we now recall the fact 
| that a man was once fined seven shillings in 
England for wearing a skirt that did not fall 
below the knees; or that Francoise de Sain- 
tonges, wishing, in the sixteenth century, to 
establish schools for girls in France, was “hoot- 


surd and inconsistent. You call all people | Foom; a cultivated Christian woman presides | ed in the streets,” and that “her father called 
citizens, and exclaim with the -vehemence of a | at the table; it is more likely than not that her | together four doctors learned in the law to de- 
Demosthenes, ‘‘Equal rights to all!” and at the | inferior in both these adjectives sits at the foot | cide whether she was not possessed by demons, 


same time by your influence and ballot debar | 


more than one half the citizens of our country 


of the board, their listening, impressible chil- 
dren between them. Thrice three hundred | 


to think of educating women.” 
How is it that social tradition, literary fiction, 


from the privileges and immunities claimed | and sixty-five times a year the man returns | and Christian judgment—always united in 


by your selfish selves. | thanks to Providence for his mutton and his 
To-day masses stand asking that all people, coffee and his buttered toast. Thrice three 
regardless of color, religion, station or sex, be | hundred and sixty-five times the woman mute- 
granted the elective franchise. This is asked, | ly bows her head, with her mute children, in 
not alone because the wages of one class are dis- acknowledgment of her unfitness to perform 
proportionate to that of another, nor for the | this simple act. Three times a day those 
reason that there is taxation without represen- | thoughtfu! children grow to understand that 
tation, nor yet because the sin ofone is winked | their father, and their father only, is the proper 
at and that of another condemned; but for all and capable representative of the family rela- 
these, and many more weighty reasons. | tions to the “Divine Mercy,” which the monot- 
This request you ignore, especially as to | onous language of aman upon whom devolves 
woman, claiming that she is already represent- | the necessity of thanking the Lord for his dai- 
‘ed, that she has her influence. So she has; | ly bread one thousand and ninety-five times a 





but what shall we say of the efficacy of either, | year is apt to render familiar to them. 
if in more than five thousand six hundred! That aged Christian woman ought to feel 


placing woman “first at the cross and earliest 
at the grave”’—have yet united to exclude her 
from well-nigh all avenues of acknowledged 
individual religious power but teaching the in- 
fant class in Sunday-school and hearing the 
children’s prayers at home ? 

The Christian church cannot afford any long- 
er to lose the official influence and instruc- 
tion of its women. It is quite time to under- 
stand this. The Christian church will be a 
long while in regaining the treasure which it 
has lost through stifling the voice of the Spirit 
of God which burns upon women’s lips. 
Every drooping or dying church testifies to 


years she has not been able to induce men to | 
treat her rights with more consideration than 
at present? Would it not be unwise to wait 
longer for the education of man? 

Look at the facts of the case we have stated. 
The negro, refused admission, has a legal 
remedy, as weli as the power to retaliate,—the 


some sense of degradation in the eyes of her 
| family who sits, in the absence of her husband, 
| silent and thankless at her own table; yet who 
| will call upon a boy of sixteen to perform this 
| customary religious service—not because he is 
| her guest, but because she is a woman, and be- 
| cause he will one day be a man. 


| this. Every flagging school for the instruc- 
| tion of men ministers cries Aye! to this. 
| Every crude, dull, inefficient man minister 
| pleads for this. We hear it frequently said, 
both by the religious and secular press, that 
| the intellectual quality and moral force of the 
| ministry is deteriorating. If this be true—it 
| is perhaps an open question—it is a clarion 


sit making his dressing-gowns at the sewing- 
circle. To the promise of your best men add 
the strength of your best women. Give God 
the prince and princess of the land. Even to 
the half of your kingdom, Christian men, ad- 
mit this waiting Esther. Stretch out your 
scepter. She will make her way to the inner 
court, to be sure, whether you do or not. 
Her people are in peril; though she should 
perish, yet would she perish for their sake. 
But stretch out the scepter. It will do you 
good, and her too. Open your grim old theo- 
logical doors with a hearty will—for open they 
must, in the name of the Lord—and welcome 
into your “dim, religious light” the clear eyes 
of the mother and sister of Christ. 

We may now expect to see ap immediate 
and thorough revision of the constitutions of 
New York, Princeton, Andover, Hartford, 
New Haven, and Harvard, with a view to the 
prompt admission of women into the junior 
classes of 1872. This prospect is gratifying in 
the extreme. 

Christian women, by the memories of those 
Christian ministers, Miriam, Deborah, Anna, 
of the “four daughters’’ of the “certain man” 
which “did prophesy,’’ in the hope cherished 
by Joel of the days when the Lord shall pour 
out his spirit “upon the handmaids,”’ and 
when “your daughters shall prophesy,” and 
in the dear and solemn name of Christ, who 
wiil never rebuke the Mary who shall choose 
the “good part,” step out and fill your bands 
with his gifts and claim and retain and honor 
the places waiting in his church for your pres- 
ence and your power. 


_——— 


MARRIAGE. 


(From Hearth and Home.) 

Sitting by the fire that crackled ina wide 
old fire-place in Cambridge, we listened once 
for an hour or two to the words of an author, 
who, if he is not the first‘'among American 
literary men, certainly is not second to any 
American writer. “I am very conservative,’ 
he said, “‘on two points: marriage and proper- 
ty. Ido not want to see them shaken. But,” 
he added, as if soliloquizing triumphantly and 
forgetting our presence, “but you can’t shake 
them!” 

In the age just past we have been settling 
political affairs. Now it is the turn of social 
relations to be sifted. Nothing is more need- 
ed. There areso many things that require go- 
ing over. But the things which cannot be 
shaken shal] remain. And until God makes 
man over again, the belief in the sacredness 
and perpetuity of marriage will be one of those 
unshakable things. Men and women may by 
shrewd sophistry destroy their own faith in 
God’s arrangement. But it is not a matter of 
reasonings or of philosophizings, not a question 
of whether the world could be made better 
than God has made it or not. The oracles of 
the human soul all speak in favor of the puri- 
ty and perpetuity of marriage. Men may for- 
sake the oracles and live like brutes. Men 
may forsake the oracles and build socialisms 
out of their own fancies. ,It is all the worse 
for them. But the intuitions, the loves, the 
moral impulses of the race, are on the side of 
marriage. 

Monasticism in various forms has fought 
against marriage. The result has been acor- 
ruption of morals in every country where 
priests and monks and nuns have abounded, 
In South America the priesthood is the very 
fountain of social corruptions which are with- 
out name among us. Shakerism, by dint of 
religious fanaticism and the power of a sharp, 
strong organization, has kept men and women 
in celibate lives. But the organization has 
struggled hard for life, and lives largely on the 
general inability of many‘ within its walls to 
maintain a separate existence. 

The Oneida Community is the most remark- 
able attempt to build a socialism in which the 
marriage relation should be obliterated. All 
other associations of the kind have perished. 
This has lived nearly twenty years, is wealthy, 
and includes nearly three hundred men, wo- 
men and children. Itis said to move on har- 
moniously and successfully. But if we exam- 
ine the success of the Oneida Community, we 
shall find uhat it settles nothing as to the pos- 
sibility of such a social order as its founders 
hope to see established. It is the outgrowth 


of a religious fanaticism. It originated in an: 


exciting religious revival, which ran to seed in 
perfectionism and socialism. It has no regu- 
lation but that of “mutual criticigm’’ in a pub- 
lic meeting of the Community. But any one 
can see how this ‘‘mutual criticism” can be 
made a scourge of scorpions, and how easily 
such a system may criticise away the whole 
individuality of the man. The individual 
must be immolated in order to build such a 
society. Thé relations of the sexes are all held 
in hand by the Community, No relation is 
formed except under a restraint that must 


| make life in such a society an asceticism worse 





women have neither. The whole system, is | Take another step. We are accustomed to 
radically wrong. Woman must act directly | ascribe, and justly, an influence of a very 
for herself. Itis the only way by which her | powerful kind to that institution which we call 


personal rights can or will be protected. Was | “family prayers.” Here, again, twice a day 


not the power of the slave worse than wasted to | the solitary voice of the father seeks from God | 


him when his master represented him at the | the family blessing; twice a day the “‘voice- 


polls? Would the slave have cast his ballot to | less” mother stifle sthe ery of her own motherly | 


strengthen the claims of bondage? Certainly | petitions in the sofa-cushions, or delegates 
not! but his master would and did. Would the | them apathetically to her religion's vicegerent, 
virtuous wife of the libertine, or the careworn | content in seeking “God in him.” 

wife of the drunkard, cast her ballot soas tofos- | We can count on our fingers, or we cannot 


call to the church to repent, and turn from the | 
| ways in which she has wandered, seeking her 
| sole strength in the exclusive public influence 
| of masculine nature. 


than Shakerism ever could be. its pretense 
of individual independence is only a delusion. 
And after all, the Community is probably held 
together by the will and tact of one man. It 
| Weed out your seminaries. Sift your seeds | will be time enough to discuss its resuits when 
| of clergymen. Separate the tares from the | it has lived a dozen years beyond the death of 
wheat. When a man will better do God sere | J. H. Noyes. No man can read the details 
| Vice on a farm or in ashoe-shop than in the | of the regulations by which the relations of 
men and women are controlled in the Oneida 





pulpit, never put him into the pulpit because | 
he is a man, while dumb Lucretia Motts or | Community without feeling that, however 
' Phebe Hanafords (of the strictest orthodoxy) ' sincere its managers may be, its result is im- 





morality and indecency, degrading to humani- 
ty, and an offense to all the best impulses of 
human nature. 

The testimony of religion, of poetry, of sci- 
ence, of cultivated and enlightened humanity, 
is in favor of the purity and permanence of the 
marriage of one man withone woman. God’s 
order cannot be permanently shaken. But 
men can bring ruin and confusion upon them- 
selves by running counter to that order. 


a 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN ITALY. 


The “Woman Question” has at last made 
its way into “Free Italy” from the northern 
lands of Europe. The literary reviews and 
journals are discussing the eligibility of women 
to the ballet and all other State privileges of 
the male sex, and whatever differences of opin- 
ion exist in regard to these matters, all intelli- 
gent men concede that the era has arrived for 
a far higher grade of education of women in 
Italy, and especially for taking it out of the 
nands of monks and nuns, and from convent 
walls. In accordance with these views the Law- 
yer Campeggi lately read in Genoa a series of 
lectures before the Society for Literature and 
Entertainment, in which he opened up to his 
countrymen the views and theories of John 
Stuart Mill. In the discussion which followed, 
it was quite evident that nearly all the mem- 
bers were in favor of a forward movement in 
regard to the women of their country. The 
president of the association expressed the wish 
that Italian women might soon be admitted to 
all privileges and duties for which their physi- 
cal and moral capacities fit them. Correnti, 
the Minister of Instruction, has just delegated 
two ladies to visit the schools and convents of 
the Neapolitan Provinces, and report in regard 
to them. A seminary for female instruction of 
a higher order has just been opened in Milan; 
in the curriculum of which we find 4 course of 
lectures on moral philosophy by a lady—Sig- 
nora Mozzoni. . 


_--— 


AN EVENING WITH M&S. HAWTHORNE. 
BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


{From the Atlantic Monthly.} 

The news of Mrs. Hawthorne’s death re- 
minded me of a happy evening spent beneath 
the roof of that most gracious and lovable 
woman, at a time when for me to visit Haw- 
thorne’s house was to make a pilgrimage to a 
shrine. I will not dwell on the more private 
and personal interests of the occasion, but I 
remember that in approaching the house I 
thought of Keats’ fine description of his visit 
to the home of Burns, when he “felt as if he 
were going to a tournament.’’ 

Beginning with some such emotion, I felt 
very rich that eveniag, when Mrs. Hawthorne 
put into my hand several volumes of those dia- 
ries which carry us so near the heart of this 
great writer. As I reverently opened one, it 
seemed a singular Sortes Virgiliane that my 
eye should first fall upon this passage: “I am 
more an Abolitionist in feeling than in prin- 
ciple.” It was in a description of some festi- 
val day in Maine, when Hawthorne’s keen eye 
had noted the neat looks and courteous de- 
meanor of a party of colored people. It re- 
moved at once the slight ‘barrier by which 
the suspicious conscience of a reformer had 
seemed to separate me from him. I had seen 
him but twice,—remotely, as a boy looks at a 
celebrated man,—but it had always been pain- 
ful to me that he, alone among the prominent 
literary men of New England, should be per- 
sistently arrayed on what seemed to me the 
wrong side. From that moment I convinced 
myself that his heart was really on our side, 
and ouly the influence of his early friend 
Pierce had led him to different political con- 
clusions. 

Then, I remember, Mrs. Hawthorne asked 
her younger daughter to sing to us; and she 
sang dreamy and thoughtful songs, such as 
“Consider the Lilies,’ and Tennyson’s “Break, 
break, break,’’ and “Too Late.” “It is not 
singing, it is eloquence,” said afterwards the 
proud and loving mother, from whose own 
thrilling and sympathetic voice the eloquence 
seemed well inherited. Mrs. Hawthorne had 
always seemed to dwell in an ideal world, 
through her own poetic nature as well as 
through her husband’s. I watched her as she 
sat on her low chair by the fire, while the mu- 
sic lasted; her hair was white, her cheeks pal- 
lid, and her eyes full of tender and tremulous 
light. To have been the object of Haw- 
thorne’'s love imparted an immortal charm 
and sacredness to a life that, even without 
that added association, would have had an un- 
dying grace of its own. She having thus lived 
and loved, gelebt und geliebet, it seemed as if 
her existence never could become more spir-, 
itual or unworldly than it already was. 

After her children had left us for the night, 
we sat and talked together; or rather I ques- 
tioned and she answered, telling me of her 
husband’s home-life and also of his inter- 
course with strangers; saying, what touched 
but did not surprise me, that men who had 
committed great crimes or whose memories 
held tragic secrets would sometimes write to 
him, or even come grea’ distances to see him, 
and unburden their souls. This was after the 
publication of the ‘‘Scarlet Letter,’ which 
made them regard him as the father-confessor 
for allhiddensins. And that which impressed 
me most, after all, was her description of the 
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first reading of that masterpiece. For this I | and resent, it were vain to deny some reason 
have not to rely on memory alone, because I | at the bottom of these jeremiads. Something 


wrote it down, just afterwards, in my chamber, 
—aroom beneath Hawthorne’s study, in the 


tower which he had added to the house. 

She said that it was not her husband’s cus- 
tom to sit with her while he wrote, nor to tell | 
her about any literary work till it was finished, 
but that then, he was always impatient to 
read it to her. In writing the “Wonder- 
Book,’ to be sure, he liked to read his day’s | 
work to the children in the evening, by way 
of test. She added that while thus occupied 
with that particular book, he was ir high | 
spirits; and this, as I knew, meant a good 
deal, for his daughter hhad once told me that 
he was capable of being the very gayest per- 
son she ever saw, and that “there never was | 
such a playmate in all the world.” 

But during the whole winter when the 
“Scarlet Letter” was being written he seemed 
depressed and anxious. “There was a knot 
in his forehead all the time,” Mrs. Hawthorne 
said, but she thought it was from some pe- 
cuniary anxiety, such as sometimes affected 
that small household. One evening he came 
to her and said that he had written something 
which he wished to read aloud; it was worth 
very little, but as it was finished, he might as 
well read it. He read aloud all that evening; 
but as the romance was left unfinished when 
they went to bed, not a word was then said 
about it on either side. He always disliked, 
she said, to have anything criticised until the 
whole had been heard. He read a second 
evening, and the concentrated excitement had 
grown so great that she could scarcely bear it. 
At last it grew unendurable; and in the midst 
of the scene, near the end of the book, where 
Arthur Dimmesdale meets Hester and her 
child in the forest, Mrs. Hawthorne fell from 
her low stool upon the floor, pressed her 
hands upon her ears, and said she could hear 
no more. 

Hawthorne put down the manuscript and 
looked at her in perfect amazement. “Do you 
really feel it so much ?’’ he said; “then there 
must be something in it.” He prevailed on 
her to rise and to hear the few remaining 
chapters of the romance. 

To those who knew Mrs. Hawthorne’s im- 
pressible nature, this reminiscence of hers will 
have no tinge of exaggeration, but will appear 
very characteristic; she had borne to the ut- 
most the strain upon her emotions, before 
yielding. The next day, she said, the manu- 
script was delivered to Mr. Fields, and the 
next morning he appeared early at the door, 
and on being admitted, caught up her boy in 
his arms, saying, “You splendid little fellow, 
do you know what afather you have?” Then 
he ran upstairs to Hawthorne’s study, telling 
her, as he went, that he (and I think Mr. 
Whipple) had sat up all night to read it, and 
had come to Salem as early as possible in the 
morning. She did not go up stairs, but soon 
her husband came down, with fire in his eyes, 
and walked about the room, a different man. 

I have hesitated whether to print this brief 
narrative. Yet everything which illustrates 
the creation of a great literary work belongs 
to the world. How it would delight us all, if 
the Shakspeare societies were to bring to light 
a description like this of the very first reading 
of “Macbeth” or of “Hamlet” ! To me it is 
somewhat the same thing to have got so near 
to the birth hour of the “Scarlet Letter.” So 
I felt, at least, that evening; and she who had 
first heard those wondrous pages was there be- 
fore me, still sitting on the same low chair 
whence she had slipped to the floor, with her 
hands over her ears, just as the magician had 
wrought his spell to its climax. Now his 
voice and hers, each so tender and deep and 
with the modulation of some rare instrument, 
have alike grown silent, only to blend else- 
where, let us hope, in some loftier symphony. 


“Now long that instrument has ceased to 
sound, 

Now long that gracious form in earth hath 
lain, 

Tended by nature only, and unwound 

Are all those mingled threads of love and pain ; 

So let us weep, and bend 

Our heads, and wait the end, 

Knowing that God creates not thus in vain.” 





—-=— - 





BEST PARLORS. 


[From Scribner’s Monthly.} 

People just returned from Europe are apt to 
say (and to be laughed at for saying), “ You 
can’t think how it strikes us that there is no 
‘society’ hereathome. There are balls enough, 
and dinners; we drink tea with our relations, 
and in the country partake of fifteen kinds of 
cake at the sewing-circle. But of ‘society,’ as 
the word is understood abroad, there is none 
—no habit of reiinion—no necessity for social 
life. People enough there are, and nice people 
too, but they are all so dreadfully busy. They 
accept an occasional party as dire necessity, 
and repay the obligation at stated intervals, as 
they settle their butcher’s bill. But they do 
not even pretend to find pleasure in it. Each 
family is intrenched within itself, and sits ha- 
bitually with drawbridge up, and doors barred 
to the outer world. And yet’tisa pity, with 
such good material for better things. There 
are ‘bricks’ enough and to spare in our highly- 
favored land, but mortar is wanting to make 
them adhere together.’’ 

Such is the wail whick breaks from many a 








returned traveller. And though we may scold 


is lacking,—which those of us unacquainted 
with Paris salons miss. Our homes are the 
narrower that they do not more easily open to 
receive outsiders, not every day nor all days 
perhaps—due space must be left for family pri- 
vacies—but frequently, liberally, and without 
effort. 

No formal entertainment and invitation 
should be needful. Let it once be understood 
that a pleasant family are regularly at home on 
certain evenings of the week and happy to see 
their friends, and the rest follows as a matter 
of course. People come for the pleasure of 
coming—come to meet other people—come to 


| enjoy the atmosphere which any home worthy 


the name diffuses over a far wider circle than 
that which daily gathers about its hearth-stone. 
And there is real education and growth, es- 
pecially for the young, in society like this; none 
whatever in a yearly ball, heralded by printed 
cards and Delmonico’s menu, and wound up by 
a flourish of trumpets in the Social Slop-Jar. 

These evening reiinions were the animus of 
the Paris salon in the days of itsglory. Socie- 
ty was compacted and welded into form by 
constant attrition. “How can I fail to know 
him well,” said the old Marquise, “when for 
twenty-six years I have passed five evenings a 
week in his society ?” 


But how if the mistress of the salon had 
spent her time habitually in the basement din- 
ing-room, ané only when the bell rang to an- 
nounce visitors, had hurried up stairs to change 
her cap and senda maid to light the gas? 
Would these pleasant little circles have been so 
aptto convene? And precisely here it is that 
the “best parlor” question comes in. 

Almost every American house possesses one 
of these dreadful altars, erected to what un- 
known goddess it is impossible to guess. It is 
a Bogy, before whom from time to time peo- 
ple burn gas in chandeliers of fearful design: 
—to whom are dedicated flagrant carpets, im- 
possible oil paintings, furniture too gorgeous for 
common day and shrouded therefrom by custo- 
mary Holland. Musty smells belong to this dei- 
ty, stiffness, angles, absence of sunlight. The 
visitor, entering, sees written above the portal: 
‘“‘Who enters here abandons—conversation.” 
What is there to talk about in aroom dark as 
the Domdaniel, except where one crack in a 
reluctant shutter reveals a. stand of wax flowers 
under glass, and a dimly descried hostess, who 
evidently waits only your departure to extin- 
guish that solitary ray? The voice instinct- 
ively hushes; the mind finds itself barren of 
ideas. A few dreary commonplaces are ex- 
changed, then a rise, arustle, the door is gain- 
ed and the light of the blessed sun ; you glance 
up in passing—flap goes the blind, inner dark- 
ness is again resumed, Bogy has it all his own 
way, and you thank your stars that you have 
done your duty by the Browns for at least a 
twelvemonth! 

And yet, upon this dismal apartment, which 
she hates and all her acquaintances hate, poor 
Mrs. Brown has lavished time and money 
enough to make two rooms charming. Fgr 
ugly things cost as much as pretty ones,—often 
more. And costly ugliness is, as Mrs. Brown 
would tell you, a “great responsibility to take 
care of’? What with the carpet which mustn’t 
get faded, the mirrors which mustn’t get fly- 
specked, the gilding which mustn’t be tarnish- 
ed, there is nothing for it but to shut the room 
up to darkness and all dull influences, And 
as families are like flies and will follow the sun, 
the domestic life comes to be led anywhere 
rather than in the best parlor, and the “taboo’’ 
which Mrs. Brown proclaims is easily enforced. 


And yet this very Mrs. Brown is quick to 
recognize the difference when in other peo- 
ple’s homes she is shown a cosy and pleasant 
room. She sits on a chintz sofa in her velvet 
and ermine, and glances half enviously at the 
tinted walls hung with photographs, at the 
sparkling little fire in the grate, the windows 
gay with sun and green things, the book-cases 
and tables loaded with volumes. “How I ad- 
mire an open fire,” she says. “But doesn’t it 
make a great deal of dust? And your plants, 
too—I can’t think how yon make them grow 
so well in a parlor.” 

“A little Croton and plenty of sun is all the 
secret,” she is told. 

“Oh, but how dreadfully faded your carpet 
must get,” she goes on. “Such quantities of 
books, too. Well, I should like to have such 
things!” , 

It does not eccur to the good lady that for 
the price of one of those useless mirrors which 
cost her such anxiety and rubbing with chamcis- 
skin, a choice company of poets, philosophers 
and sages could be won to sit forever at her 
side, informing her with their wisdom. Or 
that for a tithe of the same her fireless grate 
would sparkle with Cannel coal for a winter 
long. Her furniture, her carpets, the dullness 
of her home, are encumbrances truly, but en- 
cumbrances which she bears willingly and 
would not be without. 

And people having the right to live pretty 
much as they please, so long as they violate no 
law of the land, it would matter little, except 
that there are so many Browns and so many 
best parlors, that society is seriously affected 
thereby. For asystem which necessitates great 
and troublesome changes in family arrange- 
ment whenever a guest comes, tends to nar- 





rowness and inhospitality. If the covers must 
be taken off the furniture, the plated spoons go 
up stairs and the silver ones come down, the 
best china be lifted from a top shelf, upon the 
arrival of each friend, be sure that friend will 
seldom arrive. Only when what Mrs. Stowe 
calls “a good liberal average” is established as 
a rule over all houses, will hearty interchange 
of social courtesies begin, and the communion | 
of friends, face to face, be regarded as a pleas- | 
ure rather than a toil. 
To those of us who have been tasting the 
summer in the sweet breadth and freedom of | 
the country, our homes will seem dull and 
straitened enough as we reénter them. Now 
is the time, before the old habitual scales blind 
our eyes, to look about with anointed vision, 
and see how these homes can be brightened 
and broadened—made more like that lovely 
out-door home to which Nature welcomes each 
new-comer. Above all, let us cast out the 
“best parlor.” To the sacred enclosure once 
called by that name, let us bring our daintier 
tasks of letter-writing, needle-work, study. Let 
the walls be beautified with every simple orna- 
ment within our reach—the windows opened 
to receive the sun, and vines and roses set to 
catch his shining. And over the door once sa- 
cred to “Bogy” let us write“Welcome.” And 
so the last shadow of the Bogy will depart, and 
our homes be very homes indeed, 
“From turret to foundation stone.’’ 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


HIS EXPERIENCE AS A COOK, 


A musical festival to the memory of Ludwig 
Van Beethoven was held at Bonn, on the 
Rhine, Germany, the birthplace of this re- 
nowned composer, August 20,21 and 22. A 
celebration of his centenary on December 17 
last, in his native city, was prevented by the 
late European war. To the many incidents 
of Beethoven’s life narrated on the occasion 
of this centenary, quite a ludicrous one, which 
occurred when he lived at Vienna, has been 
added in a late number of the Leipsie Garten- 
laub. It illustrates the sad domestic life of 
the great but unfortunate man, who never 
was married and died deaf. Adapted from the 
German the incident reads as fullows:— 

The great musician extended his genius to 
his household, producing chaos. He strictly 
forbade the things in his room to be put in 
order. Only with his special permission was 
the broom used to sweep the floot. He used 
this as a waste basket, throwing all envelopes 
on it, and sometimes the torn letters too. 
Books or notes were lying on every chair. 
The dishes, even, from breakfast were some- 
times left in his room till the next morning. 
When he.was searching for something the cha- 
os became alive. Loosened manuscripts fell in 
their several ways to the floor, and wine bot- 
tles came rolling from the corners. But what 
he was searching for he could not find, because 
the confusion grew still worse by his impatient, 
unsystematic searching. He frequently mis- 
laid something, however, and searching was 
therefore a common occupation of his. 

‘The active composer on such occasions of- 
ten chided his housekeeper, whom he strange- 
ly called Mrs. Schnapps. He asserted all the 
trouble, all the disorder, her fault, stating that 
he himself was strictly orderly and could find 
even a pin at night-time, if everything in bis 
room had not been changed by her. 

The principal cause of this disorder was the 
discontented, morose composer’s frequent 
change of residence. He frequently changed 
his residence, but never took necessary time to 
fit up his new home properly. 

Once he missed a most precious manuscript, 
the score of his favorite symphony, copied 
completely and neatly. Poor Beethoven 
searched for it over a fortnight. Finally he 
found it. But, alas, where? In the kitchen, 
where it was placed under butter, bacon, and | 
other provisions! 

Quite beside himself with ire, he threw all 
the eggs at hand at his cook’s head and turned 
her out of the house. He determined not to 
admit such a person to his kitchen again. The 
meals, moreover, he said, for a long time had 
not been to his taste. Remarking that cook- 
ing was not more difficult than composing, he 
determined to tend his kitchen himself. 

He went to the market and made his pur- 
chases. Glad ef the choice and cheapuess of 
the provisions, he invited several friends to 
dinner, and went to work to prepare all the 
dishes himself. When the guests came they 
were astonished to see their host in the kitch- 
en. He wore a white cap and apron, like a 
cook by trade. The fire on the hearth blazed, 
the pots seethed, the butter in the pan sizzled, 
but nothing was ready at the appointed time. 
Beethoven stood in despair, menacing now 
with the ladle, then with the carving knife, 
the ungovernable pots. He overset and set 
them up; again he burnt his fingers, but he 
burnt the roast meat far more. The guests 
waited impatiently for the results of Beetho- 
ven’s labors as a cook. ; 

At last he came triumphantly from the 
kitchen, like a warrior from the battle-field. 
But his victories were not great. The soup 
looked thin and poor. Beethoven did not 
know that it had to be skimmed, and let it boil 
too long, continually adding water. The vege- 
tables had not come in contact with the water. 














They were covered with sand and swam in 


| own sublime art, and he thought it best not to 


grease. But the most horrible of all was the | 
roast meat. 

Nobody could eat anything, except Beetho- | 
ven himself, who did full justice to his cookery. 
The guests asked for some bread, butter and 
cheese, and drank of the good wine which | 
had been ordered in addition to the dinner. | 

On the following day, Mrs. Schnapps enter- | 
ed into Beethoven’s kitchen again. He had | 
seen that cooking must be learned, like his 


meddle with it any more. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. | 
Girls and women constitute one-half of the | 
depositors of the Boston savings banks. . 


Hand-madée lace, of all the industries of 
France, has suffered least by the’ war, being 





THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
OANNOT BE!) DOUBTED. | 


Givu.L 
MARK. 


+ + 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, - 





chiefly carried on by women. 


Thirteen thousand seven hundred and sev- 
enty-one miles of railroad were in use in Great 
Britain and Ireland August 11. 


The new iron light-house at Duxbury is | 


nearly completed, the lanterns having been 
put in, and will probably be lighted about the 
15th inst. 


The proposition is seriously entertained of 
constructing the new Plymouth County Rail- 
road on the narrow gauge plan, with the track 
three feet wide. 


The Rev. Newman Hall declares that, the | 


churches of the United Kingdom have lost not 
less than 300,000 members by the vice of in- 
temperance during the past three years. 


The Nebraska State immigration agent for 


| Denmark, Norway and Sweden reports that 


there will be an emigration from those coun- 
tries to Nebraska of over 10,000 this year. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s “Life of Jesus 
the Christ,” so long looked for by the reading 
public, is at last about ready to come out, and 
will be issued in very elaborately illustrated 
style during this month. 


By the death of the Rev. Dr. Gannett, the 
Rev. Thomas Worcester, D. D., who was set- 
tled over the Swedenborgian church in 1812, 
becomes the oldest living clergyman who has 
been pastor of a Boston church. 


An Irishman, named George Scott, who 
keeps a saloon in Portsmouth, N. H., beat his 
wife on Friday night, and on Saturday, be- 
cause he left her, she jumped overboard at 
the railroad wharf, but was rescued. 


The “Springville Giant” is the name given to 
the big cheese made at the Springville factory, 
Erie County, for the International Exhibition. 
It contains one day’s milking of 2000 cows, 30,- 

000 pounds of milk, and weighs 3000 pounds. 


Adolph Thiers writes with extreme slow- 
ness, and never punctuates his manuscript. 
Nearly all the copy for his numerous books he 
dictated to a German, Jacob Grosch, who has 
been his amanuensis for almost forty years. 


The following is the report of the State Po- 
lice for the month of August: Liquor prosecu- 
tions, 443 ; general prosecutions, 219 ; aggregate, 
662; liquor seizures, 197; seizures of gambling 
— 1; gamblers, 14; fines paid, $9,- 


Last spring a lady who resides in Stark lost 
one of her ear jewels. A few days ago she 
killed one of her chickens, and found the lost 
jewel in the chicken’s crop. It had remained 
there all summer, and when taken out was as 
bright as ever. 


Bismarck, according to a Berlin correspond- 
ent, believes he was poisoned by some un- 
known enemy during his recent visit to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. He has almost entirely lost 
his appetite, and has never enjoyed good health 
since that time. 


As a party of ladies were eating an out-door 
lunch in the vicinity of the White Mountains, 
they were joined by a small, but sociable and 
lively bear. The ladies showed their delicate 
politeness by surrendering the whole of the 
lunch to the new-comer, 


Seventeen Saratoga trunks, two large boxes, 
three hampers, three small carpet-bags, two 
bird-cages, a brace of dogs, a French maid, two 
easy chairs and a mirror, comprised the bag- 
gage of a fashionable Philadelphia family who 
recently arrived at a Cape May hotel. 


According to statistics published by Dr. 
Everat, a French physician, the following num- 
bers of persons die annually of intemperance, 


| viz: In England, 50,000, of whom 12,000 are 
' females; in Germany, 40,000; in Russia, 15,- 


000; in Belgium, 4000; in Spain, 3000; in Italy, 
1800; in France, 1560. 


The Swedish colony in Maine now numbers 
one thousand persons, who have brought with 
them from their fatherland over $30,000 in mon- 
ey. ‘The crops are looking finely. Winter 
rye has been cut averaging six feet in hight. 
Wheat will yield fully thirty bushels to the 
acre, The Swedes are perfectly contented, 
and occupy their time in clearing lands and 
opening roads. 


A singular coincidence happened at a West 
Haven church, Sunday night. Soon after the 
beginning of the meeting, the gas nearly went 
out, but the pastor, asking the congregation to 
keep quiet, procured a light, and went on with 
the service. Suddenly, as he was reading the 
words, “The Lord shall light my candle, he 
shall cast my darkness away,” the gas resumed 
its usual flow, again lighting up the church. 


Precocity bases its claims to future greatness 
on this: Fisher Ames entered Harvard at the 
age of twelve,and Edward Everett at thirteen ; 
Bishop Heber translated “Phoedrus’’ into Eng- 
lish at seven: Anna Seward repeated from 
memory the first three books of “Paradise 
Lost” at nine; and Lord Brougham wrote on 
philosophy at eighteen; Grant rode a circus 
mule when he was eleven. 


The Beethoven Centenary, as it is called, 
which could not be celebrated on account of 
the war last year, when the century was com- 
pleted, has been observed at Bonn, in Germany, 
with great pomp. It was inaugurated in the 
Fest-halle, on the evening of August 20, when 
the Messe Solennis and the Symphony in C- 
minor were performed. The celebration lasted 
until August 23, inclusive. The town was 
filled to overflowing. 





THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms to 
| suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. HW. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washingten St. 
Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 


July 29. 6m 
CITIZENS’ COURSE 
or— 
LECTURES, 


CONCERTS AND READINGS 


AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Look at the Array of Talent. 
NOTE THE PRICE. 


Oct. 6-HON. JAMES M. ASHLEY, of Im- 
peachment notoriety. Subject: “An Inside 
View of the Impeachment Struggle.” 

Oct. 183—ELIZABETH CADY STANTON— 
“The Coming Girl.” 

Oct. 27—Mree Le B. FOSS, the eloquent elocution- 
ist. 

Nov. 3-GRAND CONCERT—Madame Anna 
Bishop, Gilmore’s Band and Orchestra, and a 
host of resident talent. 

Nov. 10-OLIVE LOGAN—Nice Young Men.” 

Nov fl7—Pref. C. H. HITCHCOCK—Mt. Wash- 
ington Expedition, with elegant stereoscopic 
views of frost work, exhibited with calcium 
light. 

Nov. 24—Mrs. SCOTT-SIDDONS—An Evening 
with the Poets. 

Dec. i—JAMES T. FIELDS. 

Dec. 8-B. P.- SHILLABER—(Mrs. Partington.) 
Lecture without a subject. 

Dec. 15—Reve WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
of the Jndependent. Subject: “Help Your- 
selves.” 

Organ Concert each evening at 7 o'clock. 

SEASON TICKETS................+5 +» $1.00. 

For Sale at the office of Tremont Temple, from 9 A. 

M. until 9 P. M. daily. 3t Sept. 23. 





| Miss Emily Stapfer, 
No. 1 Linweed Place, Bosten, 
Off South Street, next the Bowditch School House, 
Is prepared to wait upon Ladies at their Ho to 
Dress and Champoo the Hair, to cut the Hair of Chil- 
dren, and to Renew-and Kemodel Braids, Chignons, 
Curls, &e. Bt Sept. 2. 


. ) yr oe y 

DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with improved Harp. 

Also the Piano that we sell for cosh, or $1.25 
a for one year, being the celebrated pape A 

ie Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for yy 
smeane quality of tone surpasses any o in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and y 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for the 
original cost. 

Iso, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piare Co. 














June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidzat. 
‘A.M. McPHAIL & CoO., 
. MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


iJ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 S d Av corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics a 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trai 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 
THE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 87 TRE- 
MONT St, OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
ears’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 

Serofala, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 
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Woman's Journal. - 


” Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 30, 1871. 


FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS! 

On and after September 1st, until the end | 
of the current year, we will furnish the Wo- | 
MAN’s JoURNAL to new subscribers for three 
months from date of subscription for fifty cents. 

The political conventions, the annual meet- 
ing of the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE | 
Assoc1ATIoN, and the New England Woman 
Suffrage Bazar, will give the paper unusual in- 
terest. Knowing by experience that those 
who once subscribe seldom discontinue, we 
urge our friends to make a special effort to 
obtain campaign subscribers. We expect to 
add many thousand names to our list under 
this liberal arrangement. 


OHIO CONVENTION. 

A Mass Convention under the auspices of 
the State Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held on the 17th and 18th of October at Chilli- 
cothe, Ross County, Ohio. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

For ONE new subscriber, we will give Prang’s 
beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Res- 
cue ;”’ price $2.50. | 

For Two new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Woman Warri- 
ors,” worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,”’ worth $15.00. 














CIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Woman Suffrage Association is to be held in 
the Representatives’ Hall, in Indianapolis, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 15th and 16th 
of November. 

All the prominent suffrage speakers in the 
Northwest are invited, and every effort will 
be made for a great meeting. Indianapolis 
being the home of Senator Morton, a strong 
effort will be made to induce him to address 
the Convention. 

This society was formed in Chicago, in May, 
1870, by delegates from the various North- 
western States, and the first annual meeting 
was held in Detroit, last November, and was 
a decided success. 

A large and successful Convention was held 
under the auspices of this society at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in March last. 

The headquarters of the Northwestern 
Association are at 145 Madison street, Chicago, 
and are occupied jointly by. the Northwestern, 
the Illinois State,and the Cook County So- 


cieties. ADELE M. HAZLITT, President. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE FALL CAMPAIGN. 


Miss Mary Eastman will address the follow- 
ing meetings in behalf of Woman Suffrage 
in Hampshire and Franklin Counties on the 
following evenings :— 

Sunderland, October Sth. 

Montague, October 9th. 

Erving, October 10th. 

Northfield, October 11th. 

Mrs. Margaret Campbell will address the fol- 
lowing meetings :— 

Tolland, October 8th. 

Otis, October 9th. 

Monticello, October 10th. 











| 


Last week, on behalf of Woman Suffrage 
Republicans, we appealed to the Republican 
party of Massachusetts to give us a Woman | 
Suffrage platform and a Woman Suffrage can- 
didate. 

The Republican State Convention has re- | 
sponded by giving us a non-committal but not | 
unfriendly resolution in the platform, and a! 
candidate who is not publicly committed either | 
in our favor or against us, but whose private 
views upon the subject we have not yet been 
able to ascertain. j 

Woman Suffrage has undoubtedly achieved 
avery important and useful political victory, | 
in compelling the withdrawal of Hon. Harvey | 
Jewell from the canvass, and in inducing the 
substitution of a gentleman whose record upon | 
this vital question is not positively objection- | 
able. The public exposure of Speaker Jewell’s | 
record in regard to Woman Suffrage was suffi- | 
cient to make his nomination and election, | 
under existing circumstances, morally impossi- | 
ble. Let politicians take warning by the exam- | 
ple. . 
Of the three candidates who were under: | 
stood to be friendly to our movement, Messrs. | 








| 





Butler, Loring and Rice, each failed to secure | 


the nomination for various public and private 
reasons quite foreign to their views on suffrage. 
Indeed, the sympathy and support extended by 
these gentlemen to our reform undoubiedly 


strengthened each of them more or less, and | 


would have done so still more if the struggle 


| had been prolonged in the Convention. 


Under these circumstances, we are more 
than ever convinced of the wisdom of the 
course pursued by the WomAN’s JOURNAL in 


| maintaining an attitude of impartial neutrality 


as between all candidates for Governor who 
are friendly to Woman Suffrage. If, in order 
to secure the temporary gratification of assum- 


| ing a positive attitude, we had taken sides 


with Dr. Loring against Gen, Butler, or with 
Gen. Butler against Dr. Loring, or with Mr, 
Rice against both, we should have done, as 
Woman Suffrage Republicans, injustice to the 
gentlemen we thus directly or indirectly op- 
posed. The result would probably have been 
substantially unchanged, but we should have 
alienated the friendship and wounded the feel- 
ings of men who, as Woman Suffragists, are 
entitled to our sympathy. On the contrary, 
as matters stand to-day, the friends of each of 
these gentlemen know that the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL is not to blame for their defeat, and 
that we have been ready to give them full 
credit for every service they are able and will- 
ing to render in the noble cause of woman’s 
equality. 

The proceedings of the Convention upon 
the direct question of suffrage were brief, and 
appear still more so in consequence of the im- 
perfect reports in the newspapers. The Bos- 
ton Journal is the only city paper that pub- 
lishes the text of the Woman Suffrage Me- 
morial, or that gives Gen. Henry Briggs and 
the citizens of Pittsfield the credit of offering 
a resolution in its support. Neither the Bos- 
ton Post nor the Worcester Spy so much as 
alludes to the subject. 

In his admirable address as chairman of the 
Convention, Hon. George F. Hoar of Worces- 
ter made the following capital statement :— 

The republic implies, as I understand, two 
things: Ist, absolute equality, so that the gov- 
ernment expresses the choice of the whole 
people. This only is self-government, the 
highest act, whether of the individual ‘or the 
State. Every other is government of one part 
of the people by another, which in the end is 
bad and degrading for both. I know that in 
this matter, to convince the public, judgment 
must precede statutes, constitutions or even 
party platforms. But, while I have no right 
to speak for every one of you, your having 
placed me here gives me the right to say fur 
myself, that until every human being of full 
age, of whatever condition in life and of what- 
ever sex, has his or her equal voice in framing 
the laws which are to govern the Siate of 
which he or she forms a part; until the wo- 
man helps regulate the public education of 
the child, until, in deciding the question which 
you submit yearly to your towns—whether the 
husband or the son may lawfully be tempted 
by strong drink—the wish of the wife and the 
mother is counted, your republic aud your re- 
publicanism are incomplete; until you en- 
deavor to accomplish this, your Republican 
party has not fully vindicated its title to its 
august name, (Great applause.) 

Immediately after the appointment of the 
Committee on Resolutions, Charles W. Slack» 
Esq., presented the following 
MEMORIAL OF THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 

SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
To the Republican Party of Massachusetts, in 

State Convention assembled :— 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation 1 tfully request the Republican 
party of Massachusetts, in State Convention 
assembled, to adopt a resolution affirming the 
right of women to the elective franchise under 
our form of government, and to take such 
other measures as in its judgment seem best 
calculated to enable the women of Massa- 
chusetts to exercise this right. 

Women have the same personal and prop- 
erty rights as men. They should have the 
same power to protect their rights. Ina re- 
publican government self-protection takes the 
political form of suffrage. 

Women pay taxes, and should have a voice 
in the amount and expenditure of taxes. 

_ Women obey laws,and should have a voice 
in their enactment. 

Impartial suffrage for men and women will 
prove the only effectual safeguard of individual 
rights and personal liberty, the only practical 
guarantee against corrupt political combina- 
tions and class legislation. 

The Memorial was received with considera- 
ble applause. The Chairman enquired wheth- 
er it was Mr. Slack’s desire that it should be 
read. He replied in the negative, on the ground 
that it had already been extensively distributed 
among the delegates in printed form. We re- 
gret that it was not read, because many of the 
delegates had not seen it. 

Gen. Henry Briggs of Pittsfield then said: 
“Mr. Chairman—At a numerous and respecta- 
ble meeting of citizens of Pittsfield, men and 
women, convened to consider the question of 
Woman Suffrage, we, their delegates, were re- 
quested to use our influence to secure a resolu. 
tion in favor of Woman Suffrage in the plat- 
form of the Republican party. In accordance 
with that resolution I beg leave to offer a reso- 
lution, which I desire to have referred to the 
Committee on Platform.’ The resolution was 
as follows :— 

Resolved, That the Republican party of 
Massachusetts, having aided in abolishing po- 
litical distinctions on account of race, should 
now, in accordance with its principles, pro- 
ceed to abolish political distinctions on account 
of sex, and to establish in the Commonwealth 
a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, upon the basis of impartial suffrage 
for men and women. 

The resolution was referred accordingly. 





Early in the afternoon session, the following 
| letter was read from Governor Claflin, who 
was undoubtedly the first choice of a majority 
| of the Woman Suffrage Republicans. 
NeEwToy, Sept. 23, 1871. 

DEARSin:—As announced by my authority 
| some time since, I desire to say that lam not 
a candidate for the office of Governor betore 
the Convention which meets at Worcester on 
| the 27th inst. For the distinguished honors 
| conferred upon me by the Republican party I 
| can never be sufficiently grateful, and I shall 
| endeavor in the future asin the past to sustain 
| its principles, which I believe to be identical 
with the best interests of the Commonwealth. 
To meet the approbation of the people of the 
State by carrying out their wishes in strict 
conformity to law has been my earnest pur- 
pose, and I sincerely thank them for the cor- 
dialsupport they have given me in my at- 
tempts to serve them. I am with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 

Dr. GEORGE B. Loria, 

Chairman Republican State Committee. 

The Committee on Resolutions was ready to 
report early in the afternoon, but, in conse- 
quence of the delay in settling the claims of 
‘contested delegations and the subsequent elec- 
tion of candidates, the platform was not read 
until long after midnight, amid noise and con- 
fusion in the intervals of balloting. The resolu- 
tion on the Woman Suffrage question is as fol- 
lows :— 

Resolved, That the Republican party of 
Massachusetts is mindful of its obligations to 
the loyal women of America for their patriot- 
ic devotion to the cause of freedom; that we 
rejoice in the late action of our State Legisla- 
ture in recognizing the fitness of women for 
public trusts, and that in view of the great fa- 
vor which the movement has received from 
many of the Republican party, the subject of 
Suffrage for Women is one that deserves a 
most careful and respectful consideration. 

This resolution is important and significant» 
as being the first ever adopted by a Republican 
Convention in New England on the subject, 
A minority report would have been offered in 
the form ofa square Woman Suffrage resolution 
if the lateness of the hour had not resulted in 
the return home of the gentleman who intend- 
ed to force the question to an issue. From the 
hearty applause which greeted the resolution 
in its present form, we feel convinced that the 
resolution of Gen. Briggs could have been car- 
ried without difficulty. The temper of the 
Convention was unmistakably friendly. 

But the fact remains, The Republican par- 
ty have again postponed the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage. From present appearances, 
they are likely to elect their candidates. But 
if they had adopted a Woman Suffrage plat- 


man Suffrage party, they would have gained 
many thousand votes at the coming election, 
and would have plaved themselves in a nobler 





and more manly attitude before the country 
and the world. 


—_—o— - 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


While politicians are urging their schemes 
of personal aggrandizement and party suprem- 
acy, Woman Suffragists are carrying on a no- 
bler and far more influential campaign for a 
great principle. During the past two weeks 
twenty-four Woman Suffrage meetings have 
been held in Berkshire County. 

These meetings have been attended by many 
thousand people, of whom it is safe to say, that 
one third have been converted. As a further 
result of these meetings, societies were formed 
at Great Barrington and at Pittsfield. Several 
hundred tracts, from different points, have been 
ordered, and subscribers everywhere procured 
to the WomMAN’s JouRNAL, Mrs. Campbell, 
Mrs. Bowles and Miss Eastman are still in the 
field. 

Our readers know Mrs. Campbell as the in- 
defatigable, earnest, self-forgetting lecturer of 
last season. Mrs. Bowles is also well known, 
and the audiences who have once seen her 
sunny face will not soon forget it. Miss East- 
man, not so well known at present, we are sure 
will be equally welcome. This lady, hitherto a 
teacher at Antioch College and elsewhere, 
brings to this cause rare gifts of character and 
acquirement; she is well educated, gentle, wo- 
manly, clear-headed, good and true. For the 
present, she will devote herself to the enfran- 
chisement of woman. We hope she will be in- 
vited to lecture throughous the State. 

We intend to continue a system of suffrage 
meetings during the entire fall, winter and 
spring. We trust that the friends of the cause, 
in all parts of the State, who are prepared to 
coéperate with us, will give timely notice of 
their desire for meetings. In this way, suita- 
ble arrangements can be made, and the largest 
results obtained. ‘The times were never so full 
of hope. Let every one therefore do his ut- 
most to make every meeting tell on the final 
result, which, for the honor of men, we hope 
may not be far away. In Be 
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ATTITUDE OF GAIL HAMILTON. 


Gail Hamilton is, we believe, the only literary 
woman of ability in America, except Catherine 
Beecher, who still opposes Woman Suffrage. 
In an article entitled “The Attitude of Men,” 
in last week’s Independent, she says: “It is 
reckoned as a matter of cours2 that men should 
oppose Woman Suffrage,” and then proceeds 
to infer that this inevitable masculine opposi- 
tion arises from an instinct “which is divine,” 
and, of course, cannot be contravened. In 
short, in the language of Dr. Bushnell, that 
Woman Suffrage is “a reform against nature.” 





form and enli sted the active efforts of the Wo- |’ 


We deny both the premise and the conclu- 
sion. There is no“masculine instinct” against 
| the equal rights of woman, Most men to-day 
oppose Woman Saffrage just as most women 
oppose it, simply because they do not compre- 
hend the value of a vote and do not realize the 
evils of disfranchisement. It is indeed true 
that no class ever willingly parts with political 
power, and equally true that no class ever did 
or ever can legislate justly for another class. 
To this general law, men as a class, in their re- 
lation to women as a class, form no exception. 
But the fact remains that class after class of 
disfranchised persons have won their way to 
political equality with the final assent of a ma- 
jority of their former rulers. It will be so in 
the caseof women. They will be enfranchised 
by the votes of men. 

The error of Gail Hamilton consists in her 
regarding the Woman Suffrage reform as ex- 
clusively a woman’s movement—as if, in spirit 
and method, it were a movement of women 
against men. Just so,the Abolitionists were 
always charged with making war upon the 
slaveholders. They were denounced as ene- 
mies of the white race because they demanded 
justice for the negro. 

Woman Suffrage is not an attempt to dethrone 
men. It is anefforttoenthrone women. But 
while women will be the immediate beneficia- 
ries, men will share equallyin the common 
benefit. Itis not for the interest of men to 
hold towards women the legal and political at- 
titude of tyrants. Moreover, while many wo- 
men are actively at work trying to obtain equal- 
ity of rights, many men are actively at work 
trying to confer it. In short, the Woman Suf- 
frage movement is a combination of men and 
women for the accomplishment ofa great mor- 
al and political reform. We seek-to. establish 
the principle of equal rights for men and wo- 
men as a crowning act of political justice. 

But although both sexes go hand in: hand 
in this beneficent enterprise, it is none the less 
true, that in the existing state of inequality 
man is the aggressor and woman the victim. 
Is it possible that Gail Hamilton is blind ‘to 
the vast sum of domestic tyranny which men 
inflict and women suffer ? 

Does she remember that in no single State 
of this Union, except Kansas, has a married 
mother any legal control over her children ? 
That her husband may give the child away, 
remove it from her care, apprentice it to stran- 
gers, and even bequeath it by his will to any 
one he sees fit to select ? 

Does she remember that in many of our 
States where the Woman Suffrage party have 
not yet procured a change, all the personal prop. 
erty of a wife becomes the husband’s by the 
mere fact of marriage, and that he has the sole 
use of all her real estate as long as he lives? 

Does she remember that everywhere in An- 
glo-Saxon Christendom a wife is legally the 
servant, not the partner, of her husband? That 
the laws regulating the relations of men and 
women as husband and wife, father and mo- 
ther, widower and widow, are invariably better 
for the man and worse for the woman in cor- 
respohding relations ? 

Who is to blame for this artificial legal injus- 
tice, since men alone made and make the laws ? 

Does Gai] Hamilton remember that even un- 
married women have inferior advantages of 
position and inferior opportunities of culture ? 
That they labor under disabilities in the means 
of education, in the range of employment, and 
in the rate of wages? That our demand for 
suffrage is simply for woman’s equal expression 
of an authoritative opinion upon matters in 
which women as citizens have an equal inter- 
est and an equal responsibility ? 

To-day all men stand in the attitude of sov- 
ereigns—all women in the attitude of subjects. 
As a rational and accountable being, does Gail 
Hamilton really like subjection: better than 
equality? We cannot believe it. 


As a wife, would she prefer to be the servant 
instead of the partner of herhusband? Wedo 
not believe it. As a mother, would she prefer 
to be the nurse of her children, but not their 
guardian? To owe their society to the kind 
permission of her lord as a favor and not as a 
right? Would it please this woman to know 
that the children she had borne are not her 
children, but only his children? We cannot 
believe it. 

Does Gail Hamilton really prefer for herself 
the narrower life, the poorer pay, the scantier 
outlook, of a woman’s career? It is impossi- 
ble. And when we prove that woman’s sphere 
will be dignified and ennobled by the grand 
equality of citizenship—when we demonstrate 
that behind the ballot, which is the symbol of 
equality, always follow larger opportunities, 
nobler incentives and more liberal compensa- 
tions, is it quite wise and womanly to try to 
pick flaws in our arguments, to misinterpret 
our objects, and to misrepresent our motives ? 

Above all, if nature is really accountable for 
some of the disabilities of woman, is it there- 
fore fair to justify men for having added to 
these disabilities the unjust, artificial, political 
and legal disabilities that disgrace society to- 
day? As aman,I protest that this is not 
magnanimity, but meanness. When a woman 
justifies man in assuming towards woman the 
attitude of a tyrant, she assumes the still more 
odious attitude of a woman who takes sides 
with the oppressor against the dignity and 
equality of her sex. H. B. B. 








WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
CHICAGO. 


The Woman’s Hospital Medical College of 
Chicago is designed exclusively for the educa 
tion of women, fur the practice of medicine, 
They now make their Second Annual An- 
nouncement for 1871-72. 

The first*session was attended by a good 
class of intelligent and industrious students, 
whose attainments and devotion to the study 
of medicine were not surpassed by any class 
of male students. 

The graduating class, though small, well-de- 
served the honors conferred upon it by the 
Faculty and Trustees of the college. 

The spring term, which forms no part of 
the regular course, and is free to all matricu- 
lants of the college, consists of recitations 
and instructions at the college, and clinical in- 


struction and operations at the Woman’s Hos- . 


pital and Cook County Hospital, and extends 
from the ist of April to the Ist of July. Fif- 
teen students have availed themselves of the 
advantages of this course during the present 
summer. 

Not only the Woman’s Hospital but the 
Medical College owe their existence to Dr. 
Mary H. Thompson, who has devoted herself 
to this work for a dozen years with heroic ef- 
fort and persistent singleness of purpose. 
From the most unpromising beginning till the 
present time she has toiled in face of discour- 
agements that would have appalled any less 
resolute and heroic soul. Dr. Thompson is a 
graduate of Drs. Elizabeth and Emily Black- 
well’s College, by whom she is remembered 
with unusual satisfaction. For any further 
information, address the Secretary, Prof. T. D. 
Fitch, 206 West Monroe street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. . 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The charming story of Augusta Larned, 
which is in part published on our sixth page, 
wiil be completed next week. 








“Tt is the type of eternal truth,’ says John 
Ruskin, “that the soul's armor is never well set 
to the heart unless a woman’s hand has braced 
it, and it is only when she braces it loosely 
that the honor of manhood fails.’’ 


The only law by which women and men can 
be truly governed is the liberty of perfect de- 
velopment. You cannot know the sphere of 
any being until he has the liberty of choosing 
a sphere.—George William Curtis. 

Last year in Sweden alone 710 books were 
published, and in little Denmark 413. A 
Swedish paper claims that there are more nov- 
elists of exceptional power in Scandinavia than 
in any other country. 


Mrs. F. B. Felton, the successful lady hor- 
ticulturist of Everett, Mass., sent to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office a proof that she suc- 
ceeds in her vocation in the shape of two 
baskets of grapes, pears, and peaches, gath- 
ered from her fruit-farm: They were very 
toothsome. 


A young lady of Nashua, N. H., who has 
been studying law for a year, has made appli- 
cation for admission to the Law School of Har- 
vard University. This is the first application 
of the kind that has ever been made in this 
department of the ‘University, and it is receiv- 
ing due consideration. We hope the young 
lady will send us the decision of the Faculty, 
as soon as it is made known to her. 


The Webster, Mass., Times says there are at. 
least eight women in that town engaged in 
business for themselves, having on hand stocks 
of various kinds of goods for sale, managing 
their trade, hiring their stores and clerks, &c., 
as they see fit. It adds that the number would 
be largely increased if those were included 
whe do work for the public, dress-making, 
clerking, &c., for others, without keeping a 
stock of goods themselves. 


Rev. Dr. Osgood, a philosophical conserva- 
tive,in an article on the Influence of Goethe 
in America, says “the ever-womanly, the true 
woman soul is coming nearer to us, and with- 
in all this smoke and storm of Woman’s Rights 
agitation, or in spite of it, there will appear a 
new and fairer vision of the nature and des- 
tiny of a woman as our earthly companion 
and our heavenly helper.” 


The Kalamazoo Telegraph, whose editor is 
one of the most reliable of men, speaks of 
Dr. Boynton of Washington as follows:— 

The Rev. Dr. Boynton, of Washington, who 
preached a very cold and uncharitable sermon 
in Washington, last Sunday, on the “Social 
Evil,” is about as uncharitable and cold-blood- 
ed a “Christian”? as one would wish to see. 
To our certain knowledge, Dr. Boynton once 
refused to baptize a dying infant of eight 
months, because one of its parents was a mem- 
ber of the Methodist church. 

We shall look with interest to the action of 
the Labor Reform and Temperance parties at 
their Conventions next week, in response to the 
Memorial of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. These young and progres- 
sive organizations will have a golden opportu- 
nity of setting an example to the two great 
political parties of the Commonwealth, by be- 
ing first to affirm the right of woman to an 
equal voice in making the laws she is required 
to obey. 


Damon Y. Kilgore, a lawyer of Philadel- 
phia, proposes a schedtile of principles to be 
the basis of a national reform party. Mr. 
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Kilgore is a radical, and his general views 
agree substantially with those of the repre- 
sentative tadicals of the day. But in addi- 
tion to Woman Suffrage, anti-monopoly, pris- 
on reform, and other familiar ideas, Mr. Kil- 
gore proposes that public officers should be. 
paid liberal salaries, and tha‘ all ‘“‘fees’’ shall 
go into the public treasury. 


The reiippearance of Miss Charlotte Cush- 
man on the ‘American stage is a noteworthy 
event in the dramatic world. At Booth’s 
theater in New York she assumed on Monday 
the. vole of “Queen Katherine” in ‘‘Henry 
VIIL.,’’ before an audience in’ which the high- 
est culture of the metropolis was represented. 
She was most enthusiastically received, and 
fully satisfied the expectations of those who 
admire her brilliant and powerful acting. 
The New York critics award her unanimous 
and hearty praise. 7 


Every day brings to this office proof that the 
series of Woman Suffrage meetings now being 
held in the western part of the State are pro- 
ductive of good. This morning we received 
the following note from one of the most wide- 
ly known and influential clergymen. of West- 
ern Massachusetts. We withhold the name: 


Mrs. Bowles lectured in this place last even- 
ing and the evening before. She recommended 
to me John Stuart Mill’s work, “The Subjection 
of Woman.” Please forward it at once, as I 
expect to preach on Woman’s Rights next 
Sunday, and should like any light that the 
great philosopher can give me. 


We know but little about aristocracies in 
this country, although “aristocracy” is a word 
that the land-reforming demagogues are fond 
of mouthing very extensively. But in Eng- 
jand the word means something. There the 
real estate, including city houses and building 
ots, is owned by less than 31,000 persons, and 
one-half the land is owned by 150 persons, 
averaging over 100,000 acres to each. In Scot- 
land, tweive persons own 19,500,000 acres. 
“Thisis,” says Rev. Mr. Leavitt, of Northamp- 
ton, who states the facts, “as if all the land in 
Massachusetts was owned by three persons, 
each having about 5,000,000 acres.” . 


At the annual session of the Universalist 
National Convention, just held in Philadel- 
phia, some half dozen or more women sat in 
the Council as delegates from various parts of 
the country, a Woman’s National Associa- 
tion was organized, or rather reérganized, 
several women’s meetings were held, for the 
transaction of their own business, and wo- 
men took part in all the meetings with great 
freedom and to general satisfaction. The sen- 
timent of the Universalist public is very large- 
ly favorable to the recognition of women as 
equal to men, throughout every depart ment of 
the church. It is in this respect even in ad- 
vance of the Methodist denomination. 


The Revolution gives this sensible advice to 
‘women who aspire to the profession of lec- 
turers: “It is no advantage to any woman to 
rush upon the platform, unless she is able to 
compete successfully with the best lecture tal- 
ent of the country; and it is simply an imper- 
tinence for her to ask the attention of audi- 
ences simply because she is a woman. Every 
incompetent woman who appears before the 
public invites disparaging criticism to her sex 
as well as to herself. We say unhesitatingly 
to every woman who dreams of entering the 
lecture field, unless you have something bet- 
ter to say than most men, and can say it bet- 
ter than they can, don’t. Ifyou want money, 
write, wash, put one-half the time, thought 
and earnestness, and wear and tear of nerves, 
into any occupation in the world that you 
would have to put into lecturing, and you 
will probably earn twice the money you will 
ever wring from reluctant lecture committees.” 


The Watchman and Reflector explains how 
it happened to “intimate that Catharine 
Beecher has a wife.” It says:— 

We had been reading the Woman’s Rights 
papers so vigorously that our minds had be- 
come so muddled on the relations of the sexes, 
as to who was who, and what was what, and 
whether either was anything or everything, 
that the trifling distinction of husband and 
wife must have slipped the mind. 


Our neighbor gets “muddled” easily. But 
then that is not unfrequently the plight of 
masculine editors, when they try to compre- 
hend “the relations of the sexes, as to who is 
who, and what is what.” Not long ago the 
New York Tribune, in reporting a speech of a 
lady at a Woman Suffrage meeting, in which 
she quoted frequently the words of the Con- 
stitution, “white male,” reported her in every 
instance as saying “white mule.” The astute 
editor was so “muddled” that he thought she 
was talking about donkeys, when she was 
speaking of men. 


A London letter says: “A sensation has 


further conveyed by the apparent indisposition 
to any kind of bodily exertion. A short, stout 
lady, dressed in all the colors of the rainbow, 
but scarcely able to walk, and sitting without 
an expression on her features or a word on her 
tongue, may he significant—as my lady friends 
assure me is the case—of the ‘beginning of a 
new era,’ butin itself it is rather a depressing 
object.” 


As in North Carolina and Western Virginia, 
and elsewhere, the people of Nebraska have 
decided against a revision of the Constitution. 
The returns, as far as received, show a large 
majority against the proposed new Constitu- 
tion, including the propositions which were 
submitted and voted upon independently; 
namely, giving counties the right to license or 
prohibit the sale of spirituous liquors, as the 
popular vote may elect; making bank stock- 
holders liable for three times the amount of 
their stock; enforcing compulsory education ; 
prohibiting county or municipal aid to rail- 
roads; and providing for Woman Suffrage. 
There was so little chance for Woman Suf- 
frage to be gained in Nebraska that friends of 
the cause, East and West, abstained from 
wasting any effort in that direction. It was 
necessary that a majority of the votes of the 
men and women of Nebraska should favor 
Woman Suffrage in order for it to become in- 
corporated into the new Constitution. If a 
majority of the women had voted for it, it 
would have availed nothing, unless also voted 
for by a majority of the men, and vice versa. 
The time for canvassing the State was short— 
and there was no other expectation than that 
it would be defeated. 


Gen. Sweet of Chicago, whose shrewdness» 
energy and ability thwarted the great copper- 
head conspiracy that had perfected its plans 
for bursting open the gates of the Camp Douglas 
rebel prison and wrapping Chicago in flames, 
in 1864, was appointed to the Pension Agency, 
at the close of the war, a position with hand- 
some perquisites. Soon after Gen. Sweet took 
the office, his daughter, a miss at school, found 
her health yielding to close study, and asked 
her father to give her a desk in his office, and 
a chance for self-support. She went in, master- 
ed the business of the office, and in a short 
time became his thoroughly efficient and com- 
petent chief clerk. After a time, President 
Grant removed Gen. Sweet from the Agency 
to the less valuable office of Supervisor of In- 
ternal Revenue, one of the editors of a Chica- 
go daily claiming that the Pension Agency was 
due him for service rendered the administra- 
tion. The new appointee took asurvey of the 
situation and made this arrangement. Miss 
Sweet shall give bonds to him to’ the same 
amount that he is under bonds to the govern- 
ment, and shall take entire charge of the office 
—hiring the clerks, making the disbursements, 
taking all the risks, and receiving a salary of 
$1000 a year. Under this arrangement the 
office has been run since last winter.” Our 
editor looks in once in a while, and says Good 
morniog,.but goes out care-free. Everything 
has gone well, and Miss Sweet’s disburse- 
ments, at the rate of over a million dollars a 
year, tally every quarter as evenly as a bank 
cashier’s account. The agent pockets his net 
fees of some $5500 a year,and stands up for the 
administration with good-humored faithful- 
ness. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


Litt.Le-FoLk Son6Gs is another book pub- 
lished by the same house. It is a very hand- 
some square octavo of ninety-four pages, writ- 
ten by AlexinaB. White. -It is printed on fine 
tinted paper, and abounds with happy illustra- 
tions, The songs themselves are short, bright 
and simple, yet deserving some of them to be 
ranked with the best of verses for children, full 
of fun and cheerful humor without vulgarity. 
For sile by Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

Tuer JupGe’s Pets is the title given to a 
volume intended for young people, which nar- 
rates several pleasant stories of a family and 
its numerous dumb friends. Jt is written by 
E. Johnson and illustrated by E. B. Bensell. 
The design of the author is to instil a senti- 
ment of kindness and affection for animals. 
Undoubtedly the habit of cruelty, which makes 
some men little better than savage in their 
treatment of all dumb creatures, begins in 
youth, and a book of this sort is calculated to 
do great good. For sale by Noyes, Holmes & 
Co. 


HEALTH, AND ITs ConpiTIoNns. By James 
Hinton, author of “Life and Nature,’ &c. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


The papers collected in this volume only 
touch the outskirts of the subjects they refer to 
—such as, “Food—what it is,” “What it does,” 
and “How to take it.” “The Brain and its 








been caused among the little circle of amiable 
men and women who constitute a ‘National ; 
Indian Association in aid of Social Progress in | 
India’ by the arrival of a Hindoo Brahmin | 
lady with her husband. It is a drawback 
with some of us who have seen this interest- 
ing stranger that she cannot speak a word of 
English, and as Hindostanee is a little out of 
the way of an ordinary English education, 
there is not much to be gained on either side. 
But we can stare. The face resembles that of 
the average Japanese. It does not suggest. 
much intellectual life. The idea of torpor is 





Use,” “What are the Nerves?” and “Nursing 
as a Profession,’ are among the most interest- 
ing, and all are treated in such a way as to in- 
crease the reader’s desire to be better acquaint- 
ed with the important topics discussed. 
PARTURITION WitHoUT PAIN: Or, a Code of 
Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-bearing. Edited by 
M. L. Holbrook, M. D., editor of the Her- 
ald of Health. Wood & Holbrook, publish- 
ers, 15 Laight street, New York. 
This little work has been prepared with 
great care, with the hope of rendering an im- 
portant aid to prospective mothers, and to re- 


duce to the lowest minimum the sufferings of 
rearing children. The directions are all such 
as have been thoroughly proved to be good, and 
they are so simple that they can be easily fol- 
lowed. A very large number of cultivated 
and distinguished persons in this country and 

England have adopted the methods here laid 

down with the best results ; thousands more, if 

they but knew them, might reap the same ben- 

efit. In the Appendix are discussed many im- 

portant questions which all should understand. 

It is one of the most valuable books we have 

met for a long time. 

The price by mail, $1.00, puts it within the 
reach of all. 

A JUVENILE READER, Which aims at secur- 
ing the advantages of the Phonetic System by 
teaching first the strictly phonetic part of the 
English Language, and subsequently some of 
its irregularities, without altering the forms 


of our letters; including also first lessons in 
Drawing. By Elizabeth Hoxie. 


The above is the somewhat elaborate title 
of a little book which, we think, parents and 
teachers of young children will gladly welcome. 

We know that the Kindergarten system in- 
terdicts reading and all use of books before 
the age of seven years, but most American 
children wili read long before that time, and, 
accepting the inevitable, it is well to meet it as 
fairly as possible. 

The great stumbling-block in the child’s way 
is the variety in the vowel sounds, and almost 
any primer gives, in its first little reading les- 
son, two or three different sounds of a and as 
many of e, thuscreating hopeless confusion at 
the outset. Mrs. Hoxie prepared and used 
the lessons which have now assumed book 
form for her own children, carefully introduc- 
ing one vowel sound atatime and dwelling 
upon that until it was thoroughly mastered. 
This classification has brought something like 
order out of chaos, and us the book also sug- 
gests printing and punctuation, and contains 
simple and charming little drawing lessons, 
the child acquires at the same time command 
of his hands, eyes and mind, and makes de- 
lightful progress through what his father and 
mother learned in dreary columns of the spell- 
ing book. 

Mrs. Hoxie has printed a small edition in 
plain, cheap form for the purpose of having 
its merits tested in schools and families. It 
can be obtained of Messrs. Noyes & Holmes, 
117 Washington street. Should it meet with 
the success it deserves, we understand that 
Mrs. Hoxie will in the course of the year re- 
publish it in a much more attractive form. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


The American Journal of Phonography is 
owned, edited and engraved by a woman— 
Mrs. Eliza B. Burns, an indefatigable toiler 
in the good work of popularizing the best sys- 
tem of short-hand writing. 

The address of Nathan Allen, M. D., at the 
annual exhibition of the Farmers’ Club at 
Princeton, Mass., is published, by request, in a 
handsome pamphlet from the press of Stone & 
Huse, Lowell. A copy has been sent to this 
office. It abounds in facts pertaining to the 
past and present history of the town of Prince- 
ton. : 

Every Saturday, for last week, is a number of 
that populur paper which will attract deserved 
attention, whether regard be had to its editorial 
matter or its illustrations. It has adouble-page 
picture of the Mormon Tabernacle, four full- 
page engravings, a page with pictures of Messrs. 
Rice, Jewell, Butler, Washburn and Dr. Lering, 
a continuation of the Mississippi River sketch- 
es, &c.; while its editorial pages show the pens 
of Mr. Whipple, Mr. Aldrich, and other gentle- 
men, in the discussion of timely themes. 

The October number of Scribner’s Monthly, 
received by A. Williams & Co., contains an 
entertaining description of volcanic phenom- 
ena on the island of Hawaii, which is illustra- 
ted by several good drawings. The title of 
other articles are:—‘‘The Last of the Pe- 
quods,’”’ “The Philosophy of Good Health,” 
“Water, Its Ways and Uses,” “A Summer Trip 
to Newfoundland,” etc. The etching, entitled 
“A New England Town-meeting,” by C. G. 
Bush, is about as false in conception and char- 
acter as anything could be. © 


F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 


Freperic VoGL, 
8. C. VooL. ly May 27. 
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SEWING MACHINES, A 


E Weed Family Favorite, C 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
W Howe, tna, H 
Americans Cos Cos 
I Sold for small installments as low as $5 per I 
Month, or may be paid for in Werk done 
at home. For Circulars and Terms address N 
N RICE & PECK, 


(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck,) E 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. S 
Feb. 11. ly 
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. LETTER 


142 Tremont Street, 


. 


judgment does not approacif this in utility.” 


machine in the house has sometimes sent me out of it. 
Sewing Machines’—the NAME attracted me—‘SILENT!’ 
erating.”’ 


LETTER FROM MRS, PEASE, OF THE 


Sept. 80. 


| ¢ GIBBS SEWLYG M46 





{ry, 
< 1%, 
Co 


MACHINE, 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 


Cor. Temple Place. 


E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


Read the following testimonials in regard to these popular machines :— 
LETTER FROM “FANNY FERN.” 


“My dressmaker, who has had ten years’ experience in the use of sewing machines, gives the Willcox ® 
Gibbs her unqualified preference. I have myself owned one of another make, for eight years, which in my 


“Fanny Fery.” 


ANOTHER FROM THE SAME LADY. 


“Unfortunately, some of us are born with Nerves; and I confess that the monotonous warr of a sewing 


T have lately been making a trial of one of the ‘Silent 
I find that one can easily listen to reading, while op- 
“Fanny Fern.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Mrs. Henry Warp Beecuer, of Brooklyn, ina letter to the inventor of the “Self-Sewer,” says:—“I have 
the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, ani Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines, I use the Willcox & Gibbs 
more frequently, thinking if far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


FIVE POINTS MISSION, NEW YORK. 


“I have used one of your machines six or seven years, and have been greatly pleased with it. Much of 
this time it has been used in making clothing for a family of twenty to thirty boys. An aged mother, and a 
little girl in our family, have both used my Willcox & Gibbs, with great success and satisfaction. One of my 
friends, who has in her house ¢00 double-thread machines, usually brings a quantity of work when she visits 
me,”’ Mra. L. M. Pease, Five Points Mission, New York, 


8t 








Cowles’ Patent 


‘Treadle Power. 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF SEWING MACHINES. 





Persons in want of 
Machines for family 
use or manufacturing 
purposes, are invited 
to call and see this 
labor-saving inven- 


tion. 


It saves one-half 


the labor. 

It cannot turn the 
wrong way. 

It has no dead-cen- 
ters, no jerking mo- 
tion. 

It can be stopped 
instantly. 

It places the ma- 
chine under the per- 


fect control of the op- 


Sept. 3). 






AGENTS W 
HILL, HOLMES & CO. 


the feet alone. 


The injurious ef- 
fects resulting from 


the Sewing Machine 
are entirely obviated 
by the use of this 


ER. 

It can be seen in 
operation on all 
kinds of machines at 
our Salesroom, No. 
5,252 WasHincton 
STREET, next door 


to Jordan, Marsh & 


———— 


ANTED. 





Co.'s. 
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June 10. 8 BEACON 


CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY BESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


ST., BOSTON. em 








BERRY’S PATENT 


SPRING BED LOUNGE. 






CLOSED. 





| 
OPEN. 

This useful article of Household and Office furni- 
ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- | 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other | 
apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattress, 
complete, and is easily adjusted. 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 
No. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON. } 


Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
Aug. 12. 6§6m—eow 








E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCEKRS, 

No. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 





Epwarp G. STEVENS. Mary E, STEVENS. 
Jan, 21. tf 


Home of Health. | 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home | 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasant home. Boarders or patients, transient or 
rmanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in | 





the house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors | 
June 10. ly | 





Emerson’s Singing School! 
A NEW BOOK, 
Designed especially for Singing Classes, 
By L. 0. EMERSON, 


of whose books the sale of 


A Million Copies, 
or more, proves conclusively that he understands the 
wants of the American Musical Public. 

The book contains, in its three divisions, an Elemen~ 
tary Course, a good variety of secular music, and 
collection of Church Tunes and Anthems, 

Price $7.50 per Dozen. 
Sample copies sent postpaid for 75 Cts. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 


LADIES, 
Call and see DR. SAPP’S 


Walking Motion Treadle, 


— For — 
SEWING MACHINES. 


The great humane invention of the day. Bound to 
put an end to the old, unnatural heel and toe motion. 
7 fe. ney to every machine for $5. Also, all kinds of 
machines sold for cash or on installments. 


w. H. BUCKLEY, 


151 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Sept. 23. 4t 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 
C. W. TURNER. H. R. CHenty 
June 24. ly 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


- 132 Court Street, 
June 24. BOSTON. 6m 
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SINGING IN THE RAIN. 

The day dawned barren and chilly, 
An east wind railed at the pine; 

Gray fog veiled the leafing chestnut, 
Where a robin sang in the rain; 


Sang in the rain his sweetest— 
“Cheer-up, O cheer-up, cheer ;” 

The eye could not catch the warbler, 
But his voice rang so very clear. 


Blasts shook the tree by the shoulder, 
The tree cried out with pain; 

But somewhere, high in the leafage, 
A robin sang in the rain. 


He might have sung to the angels, 
But I think he sang to us here; 
The sinless need not the counsel— 
“Cheer-up, O cheer-up, cheer.” 


To the music pages above him 
He looked as the blind may look ; 
No star-notes guided the singer, 
Cloud-fingers had shut the book. 


Yet well had he learned the carol, 
And he sang it out of his heart; 

Not once was it worth his asking 
When the veil would fall apart. 


“Cheer-up, cheer-up, O cheer-up,” 
Still the sad leaves among; 

His beautiful breast was bubbling 
A fountain of raptured song. 


It never can flow so welcome 
Under a sky all blue; 

What is the lesson it teaches ? 
I learned it, and so may you. 


‘TWO FACES. 


Fresh and bloomy, 
With a light 

In the blue eyes, 
Beaming bright, 

From withered cheek 
And hair snow-white. 


Children’s faces 
Older seein ; 

Strange, surprising 
Is its gleam,— 

Ever brightening 
Silvery beam :— 


Like a blue-bird 
On the wing, 
In a morning 
Of the spring; 
Like a star 
Aye brightening. 
’Tis the spirit 
Full of hope, 
With an ever 
Widening scope. 
As it climbs 
Life’s upward slope. 
That is shining 
More and more, 
Through the visage, 
Growing hoar, 
Yet still child-like 
At four-score. 
Dark, repellant; 
Gloom abides 
In the restless 
Look that hides 
’Neath heavy lids, 
Or darting glides. 
Was it ever ; 
Young and bright, 
Dimples chasing 
Tears in flight,— 
A May-day face 
With hope alight? 
Like a red-breast 
On the wing, 
In a morning . 
Of the spring; 
Like a lark 
That can but sing? 
*Tis the spirit, 
Warped by care,— 
Hope supplanted 
By despair,— 
As it gropes so, 
Down life’s stair, 
That is darkening 
More and more, 
Through the visage, 
Growing hoar, 
Old and bitter 
At three-score. 





M.R.W. 








SCRAPS. 


“Architecture is frozen music.”—Mme. De 

“We rise on stepping-stones of our dead 
selves to higher things.” 

“In art, the genius is true to himself; the 
man of talents tries to be true to nature.” 

“There are certain flowers which first unfold 
in darkness ; so it is also in the midnight hours 


of great suffering, the human soul opens itself 


to the light of the eternal stars.”—Frederica 
Bremer. 

“A blush is a sign which nature hangs out 
to show where chastity dwells.” — Goethe. 


“Every natural action is graceful.’’—Emer- 
son. 





dtliscellany. 





| ——— = 
| AUNT BECKY LARKINS’ WOOD-LOT ; 


HOW LOVE FULFILLED THE LAW. 


| 
} 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 
“A prophet is not without honor save in 
, his own country.’’ Fieldsburgh did not know 
her wise man, her sage, and perhaps her saint. 
| There were anomalies in Fieldsburgh in those 
old times, before an admixture of city people 
, had adulterated the original stock or modified 
the native character. Life was rather mean 
| and sordid there then. There wasn’t public 
spirit enough to keep the sheep out of the 
graveyard; and Fieldsburgh had done a pret- 
ty smart business in starving ministers, and 
probably would have made a victim of its heal- 
er of bodies, as it had of its healer of souls, 
' if Dr. Eben Silverman had not been tougher 
in fiber than most men. 

Dr. Eben Silverman rode the highest sorrel 
horse in Fieldsburgh, and the boniest and the 
hardest goer. He carried his saddle-bags in 
regular orthodox fashion, and, in spite of the 
beastly pace by which old Jack got over the 
ground, not unfrequently, while riding in soli- 
| tary places, carried a book in his hand; for he 
| was the wisest and the simplest, the most 
, deeply versed in the lore of the ancients, and 

the least acquainted with the actual world in 
| which he lived, of any man that part of the 

country had ever produced. 
| The doctor was very tall and spare, with a 
| curious, sharp angularity. When he sat down 

he seemed to pack himself up, and when he 
arose he opened his lohg person as you would 
, undo the joints of a surveyor’s rule. He was 
| shabby and napless from the crown of his 
| head to the sole of his foot. His clothes often 
| broke out into patches, his shoes into cracks, 
| and his old hat, browned by-many a rain-storm, 
!as he rode about among the solitary poor 
| places around Fieldsburgh, sat upon his head 
like ahaycock in the midst of a meadow. An 
odor of drugs lurked in his rusty garments. 
, He was an ungainly figure, but there was the 
| dignity of simple goodness and wisdom ray- 
ing out of him; and sometimes it was made 
evident even to Fieldsburgh eyes that Dr. Eben 
took hold of the good of the world and made 
it his own, that he had meat to eat they knew 
not of. 

Truth to tell, the small sums of money that 
should have gone in furbishing up the outer 
man were sometimes spent by Dr. Eben at 
cheap book-stalls in the neighboring city for 
books nobody else would buy, which he car- 
| ried home like nuggets of gold, and smuggled 
into the house under the guns of Mrs. Nancy, 
his wife. 
| Unless he held your pulse between his fin- 
gers, if you spoke to him, it seemed to take 
him some time to come up and look out of 
his bodily eyes. He appeared to shout to him- 
self from a distance, and then to introduce 
himself to himself, to be sure he was the man 
| you wanted. 
| On the morning with which our story has 
to do the doctor allowed Jack to pace along 
the road as he pleased. It was a June morn- 
ing, fresh and crisp, with a light wind feather- 
ing the foliage along the creek and a crystal- 
line sky overhead. The smell of blossomed 
clover drifted up to his senses. He was glad 
like a child, full of trust in God and charity to 
man. There was no ambition, no greed of 
| gain, no cankering disappointment, eating into 
his heart. Infinite Love held out a cup brim- 
thing with blessings, and he took it and quaffed 
| it and gave thanks. 

The hedges were full of wild roses; a little 
brook purled across the road, whitening its 
pebbles ; every brier bush was starred with blos: 
soms; and an old, spavined, half blind horse, 
| that would never do any more work, stood 
! whinnying over the stone wall. This was 
| just before Dr. Eben reached the land owned 
by the Slocum girls. And what a noble old 
| farm it was, clear, too, from every cent of debt, 
with the fences in grand repair, the meadow 
| flats level as a floor and green as a pavement 
| of emeralds, and there over the backbone of 
' the hill was Aunt Becky Larkins’ wood-lot. 
Everybody knew the story of the Slocum 
girls and Aunt Becky. Charity Slocum was 
the richest, shrewdest and meanest of all the 
' inhabitants of Fieldsburgh, and some of them 
were hard to beat. She and her sister were 
' so painfully “‘near,’ as the Scotch say, that 
| Stories were kept in circulation of the means 











| by which they managed to save, and screw, | 


, and pinch a sixpence into a shilling; how 
, they sold all the butter they made on the place, 
; and lived on ‘‘drippings,’ and never baked a 
mouthful of white bread in the house. It was 
| well understood that they would not have 
| kept Aunt Becky for years while the poor- 
house stood open, save and except that they 
were the next of kin, and some day the old 
lady’s wood-lot—which, as the story went, her 
husband, a worthless fellow, had years back 
bought for a shot-gun and twenty silver dol- 
lars—would, unless willed away, fall to them. 
This same bit of land, biding its time, had 
become the most valuable piece of property in 
the neighborhood, for Fieldsburgh was a little 
more than Lalf a hundred miles away from 








| @ great city, and people were looking in that 
| direction for suburban homes. A railroad was 
| in process of construction, and the depot 
would be built on Aunt Becky’s ground. Men 
| of long heads predicted that Fieldsburgh must 
| expand from an insignificant hamlet into a 
| busy town, and in that case Aunt Becky’s land 
would be sold by the foot for more than Fields- 
| burgh acres had ever brought before. 
The doctor was pacing along, thinking of 
, anything but Aunt Becky’s wood-lot, when a 
voice under the elm trees by the roadside said: 
“O Dr. Eben!” The girl, for it was a girl of 
eighteen or thereabouts, was a decided little 
character, as could be seen from the way her 
head was set on her shoulders; with bright, 
warm, brown eyes, a nose turned up the least 
bit, a tanned but comely face, short locks of 
curly black hair, under the brim of a shabby 
old straw hat, and a picturesque form with 
unconscious grace in every curve. 

The doctor pulled up Jack, gazed abstract- 
edly through his glasses, gave that peculiar 
hillo to himself we have before spoken of, 
and, finally, with all the queer puckers of his 
face growing benevolent, said: “Angeline!” 

Angeline nodded her head., “I knew you 
would come and see Aunt Becky,” said she, 
“and I thought I just would waylay you and 
ask how Oscar was when you heard from 
him.” 

“Chock full of confidence,” answered the 
doctor ; “sculping away yonder in the city, and 
living the Lord knows how.” 

“I never saw such beautiful things as he 
does,” said Angeline, with enthusiasm. “He 
will be sure to succeed.” 

“If he succeeds, according to the world’s 
idea of success,” returned the doctor,’ “he 
will be the first Silverman that ever did in my 
recollection. But want of success don’t kill 
us; we're long livers,” and he laughed out as 
cheery as a robin. 

The girl poked the shabby toe of her shoe 
into the loose gravel of the road. There was 
trouble in her face; and she looked up through 
a sort of teary mist, and said quickly: ‘‘Dr. 
Eben, I wish I hadafriend tohelpme. Iamof 
age now, and Squire Preston says Iam entitled 
to my mother’s share of the farm; but I can’t 
touch it unless my aunts are willing to have 
the property divided, and they would see me 
starve first. It.looks just as if I was a beggar. 
Aunt Charity don’t give me enough to buy 
decent clothes; and I never have been to 
school hardly any, because I had to stay at 
héme and drudge round the house. I should 
have grown up in utter ignorance if it hadn’t 
been for Oscar. He took pains to teach me a 
great deal, and he was ’most the only one that 
ever was kind to me; but I guess he’s forgot- 
ten all about that.” And the girl’s lips trem. 
bled, and the big round tears were just ready 
to tumble down her flushed cheek. 

The doctor winked hard, and looked into the 
tree boughs over Angeline’s head. “There’s 
one good streak about the Silvermans, Lina,” 
said he, “they don’t forget easy. Learning 
is a good thing,” he continued. ‘I ought to 
speak well of it, though my wife does think 
I’m a good schoolmaster spoiled to make a poor 
doctor. That’s the way with the Silvermans, 
they never set the peg down in the right hole. 
But I’m not sorry; if books have been my 
hopple, they’ve been, too, the precious jewel 
in the toad’s head, and made life rich. I 
might, now and then, bring you along a vol- 
ume in my saddlebags—not the old black-let- 
ter tomes my wife threatens to burn up, but 
Plutarch’s Lives, or Will Shakspeare’s plays, 
or the works of old Chaucer, who sang as if 
he had a nest of throstles in his bosom.” 

“O, thank you!” said Lina, with the smiles 
coming like a broken rainbow into her moist 
eyes. “I should be glad of reading; for Ican’t 
bear to be an ignoramus, and disappoint those 
that might expect better things of me.” 

She had pressed close to old Jack, and the 
hat had slipped from her thick curly locks. 
The doctor reached down his hand and softly 
stroked them with a motion that showed what 
a well of tenderness there was under the awk- 
ward exterior of this motherly man. 

“Tt’s a good thing to have a wise head,” he 
said, gently; “but it’s better to have a fond 
heart. Pluck up courage, little girl; there’s 
no stick of affliction so crooked it can’t, when 
planted by God, yield a green shoot. You've 
got your mother’s face, as I remember her, 
Sitting in the singers’ seat, years back, with a 
posy in her gypsy hat. It was a picture to re- 
member.” . 

“O, if mother was only alive!” sobbed An- 
geline, with the tears brimming over again in 
her brown eyes. “I gucss Aunt Charity 
couldn’t treat me as she does now.” 

The doctor didn’t want to see the girl cry; 
so he touched Jack, and rode on, recaliing 
how when that same fair-faced Rachel Slocum 
—the widow of a wild fellow who was acci- 
dentally killed when in liquor by a runaway 
horse—how, when she was lying dead in the 
old house, Charity had come to the door and 
called out briskly, to save a charge: “You 
needn’t come in, doctor; Rachel’s dead.” 
Charity Slocum had diseased manners, a some- 
what common complaint in Fieldsburgh; but 
Rachel had been the type of gentle and unsel- 
fish womanhood. 

The barns of the old Slocum place were 
large and roomy, with good stone foundations 
and vast mows. Butthe house was a miserable 











| winter banking of tanbark never was carted 


chimneys; a crazy old porch and shed, where 
the sleepers were rotting underneath. The | 


away; and the girls, as the Slocum spinsters 
were called, had cut down the old shade trees 
for firewood. A ragged hop-vine clung to the 
north gable, and there had been a feeble at- 
tempt made ata garden. A few bean-poles 
leaned this way and that in a small patch 
where the earth had been turned up. Some 
straggling poppies and bachelor’s buttons, self- 
sowed, were growing in the purslain and chick- 
weed of the frowzy front yard. 

The sisters, Charity and Patience, were out 
hanging a few coffee-colored garments on the 
drying line. Charity was a solid woman, with | 
small gray eyes that twinkled like polished | 
pebbles, and a brown, hard-looking face, en- 
graved with a network of curiously fine wrin- 
kles. Her dress was an ancient, big-flowered | 
chintz, much patched and tucked, so as to | 
show a pair of substantial feet encased in rub- | 
bers. Patience, a weazened, bent old woman, 
was decrepit by reason of a weak will and va- 
cant mind. She looked as if she had been 
snuffed out somehow, accidentally. When 
she sat down, she collapsed into a tattered 
shawl; and she was cold even in the hottest 
days in summer. All the remnant of mind 
she bad was given to pinching and screwing 
and saving. 

“So Aunt Becky is ailing?” said the doctor, 
as he got off his horse and fastened him to the 
shaky board fence. 

“She’s as well as I be, I do believe this min- 
ute; as able-bodied,” returned Charity, tartly, 
at the same time snapping out something that 
might have been a pillow-case. “I ain’t scart 
to death about folks when they can eat their 
regular allowance of victuals. The old lady is 
out in her mind, and I’ve said so a good while. 
I might have put her in a safe place long ago, 
and saved her board; but the trouble with me 
is, ’m too tender-hearted for my own good. 
And for all the thanks I get the old lady sets in 
that there winder and abuses me like a troop- 
er. She sets the neighbors against me; and 
that’s the way of the world—the more you slave 
for folks the more kicks gnd cuffs you get.” 

“Aunt Becky is an old woman and an odd 
woman,” returned the doctor, mildly. “She 
always was an odd woman; but there was 
something else I had on my mind to say to you, 
Charity, and it may as well be said now as 
ever. There has been an account running be- 
tween you and me, now hasn’t there, for the 
last twelve or fourteen years, and I’ve never 
called for a settlement? That’s so, ain't it?” 

“T ain’t going to dispute it,” said Charity, 
rather glumly; “but I sent you five bushels of 
corn last fall, and I thought that might pretty 
nigh square things.’’ 

“The corn was mouldy and sour,’’ said the 
doctor, looking down on the ground. “My 
pig even wouldn’t eat it.’’ 

“I ain’t holden for the deleréate stummick 
of your pig,’’ snapped Charity. “Some folks 
fetch up their pigs so. The corn was good, 
bright corn when it was sent, and I shall have 
to charge full price.” . 

“Well,” returned the doctor, with a sigh, 
“suppose you do; that won’t half clear off the 
account. .I was doctoring in your family away 
back to your father’s time.” 

“Yes, so you was; and padied. I don’t see 
how doctors can have the face to ask for any 
pay when folks die. Pa was a big eater; I al- 
lus kep’ a-tellin’ him he'd go off suddin if he 
didn’t try to curb his appetite. And now it’s 
pretty tryin’ to have to pay a bill of expense 
for dead folks. But s’pose 1 send over some 
stuff in the fall, and we call things even ?” 

“TI need some money,” said the doctor, with 
hesitation; “or, at least, my wife says I do.” 

“Wa'l, that beats all!” exclaimed his+hard 
opponent, who was sure to win, turning around 
and facing the situation. “Here you’ve been 
tending on us first and last ’most twenty year, 
and sence pa died you’ve never asked for a 
cent of money. I might have took on that 
young Dr. Pulsifer, as some other folks have. 
He drives round in a gig dretful smart, and 
they say can cure anything from a cancer to a 
flea-bite. 
family so long, I wouldn’t change; I’d run the 
risk of being physicked to death in the old- 
fashioned way. And forall the thanks I get 
you come and ask me to settle in money, when 
I’ve always kalkerlated to pay the minister 
and doctor such truck as I could spare from 


the farm.’’ 
The doctor took off his hat and smoothed 


the bald crown, fringed by a rim of gray hairs. 

‘Well, Charity,” said he, drawing himself 
up with a sort of pathetic pride and dignity 
that made his voice quiver a little, “we won’t 
contend. I can’t quarrel with a woman no 
way; so I will give you the bill.” 

“Much obleeged to you, I’m sure,’’ returned 
Charity, stiffly. ‘You never made me a pres- 
ent before, and I accept it.” 

Doctor Eben turned his back and walked 
into the house, and up-stairs to Aunt Becky’s 
room. The old woman never left her cham- 
ber. She had anotion that she was too feeble; 
but in her own particular domain she danced 
and pranced about in such fashion that people, 
seeing her weird figure through the curtainless 
window, were impressed with the idea that she 
was crazy. But the near neighbors knew she 








But I thought, as you'd been in the | 
| Shadowed face to the sky, where a light cloud- 





was just as she had always been. She was 


SE 


old red shell, with leaky roof and broken | apreternaturally lively old woman, and remind- 


ed one more of a gigantic flea dressed in a 
short gownand wide-bordered cap than of any- 
thing else. She had a singular taste for big 
doses of medicine, and would have swallowed 
quarts of picra and pounds of glauber salts if 
these delicacies had been easy to obtain. She 
also was in the habit of hiding her things 
where nobody, including herself, could find 
them, and of dashing slops out of the front 
chamber window at every hour of the day. 
Added to these cheerful habits, Aunt Becky 


, carried on a border warfare against Charity 


Slocum, who was never able to wholly outwit 
the sharp old woman. But this was not 6ne 
of Aunt Becky's field days. She was huddled 
in bed, under a wretched old blanket. Her 
face was gray, with a prickly sort of stubble 
over it. Her few white locks had crept into 
the hollow of her cheeks, and she looked what 
she was—a crooked, wrinkled, wretched old 


woman. 
“You needn’t have waited, doctor, till I was 


*most acold corpse,” she shrilled out in a high- 
pitched, quavering voice, when she perceived 
through her bleared eyes who was standing by 
her bedside. 

“You won’tgo off this time, Aunt Becky,” 
said the doctor, cheerily. “Let me feel of your 
feet. Why, woman alive, they are warm. No- 
body ever died with warm feet.” 

“Yes, they did, too,” whined Aunt Becky. 
“There was John Rogers we used to read about 
in the primer. He died with warm feet.” 

The doctor laughed, and Aunt Becky, who 
did not like levity, changed the particular hud- 
dle in which she lay to something more bunchy. 

“You think I’m an old creeter without an 
atom of sense,’ snuffed she; “but I tell you 
I’ve had a warnin’, and I’m goin’ to make 4 
will. I’ve kep’ a-puttin’ of it off, for folks say 
it’s apt to hasten a body’s end; and life is 
sweet, Eben, if you do have a gnawin’, and a 
cravin’, and cold creepin’s, and feeble sinkin’s, 
in the pit of your stomach, and are reduced to 
the condition of a livin’ skelerton. The Slo- 
cum girls sha’n’t have my property, for I'll 
spook ‘em if they ever get hold of it. An old 
creeter like me, that hain’t got much fat on 
her bones, can’t be kep’ alive on slops and 
pork-rinds and cheese-parin’s. All I want is 
nourishment; and the other day I took a han- 
ker after some gruel, and Charity sent me up 
the water au egg had ben biledin. She said 
it was dretful strength’nin’. Sence then I’ve 
meant to make a will, if the Lord spared me 
long enough.” 

“There’s Angeline Brewster,” said the doc- 
tor, eagerly. “She’sa good girl.” — 

“Yes,” piped the old woman; “but fond of 
kitin’. Girls arn’t as stiddy as they was in 
my time. Her mother was the best of the kit. 
But you see, if I should give the property to 
Angeline, Charity Slocum would screw it all 
out of her. Your boy Oscar has been shinin’ 
round Angeline; and now they say he’s took 
to cuttin’ out graven imidges in stone, a ha- 
thenish business, and idolitradus, as the Bible 
says, éspecially them women folks that hain’t 
got no clothes to their backs. Oscar ought to 
get into some respectable business.’’ 

“I’m afraid he is wedded to his idols,” said 
thedocior. “And what there is between him 
and Angeline I can’t say; I never meddle 
with the secret of hearts.” 


“Hearts,’ muttered Aunt Becky, from the 


bed-clothes. “I’m too far away from my 
young days to pay much heed to hearts; but I 
do know what it is to have an all-goneness 
where there ought to be a full stummick. 
Esau sold his birthright for a mess of porridge, 
I'd like a full meal afore I go; and I’m ’most 
a mind tu say I'd deed the wood-lot to any- 
body that would give me a full meal.” 

Doctor Eben left a large dose of some harm- 
less medicine to humor the old lady's foible. 
When he mounted Jack again to ride home, 
he was like a bird that had tumbled out of the 
nest into the mire. There was a gangrene 
and mildew of selfish meanness over life, and 
the sweet June air seemed laden with the 
harsh and jarring sounds of human discord; 
and the world was a great cruel mill, grind- 
ing out the bodies and souls of men and wo- 
men and helpless children. He lifted his 


film like a baby’s breath upon a mirror rested, 
and heaven and earth were so fresh and strong 
with voices that spoke of the eternal verities, 
the overpowering trust of the man’s soul re- 
turned upon him like arush of mighty waters. 
It was all right with the world; and, like John 
Wesley, he could no more fret than he could 
curse and swear. Nothing could fail; no na- 
ture could be hopelessly sloughed. He could 
not explain the web of seeming evil that eu- 
compasses life. He could only love and be- 
lieve. Doctor Eben wasso glad of the thought 
of infinite goodness that floods and floats the 
world he took off his hatin a sort of quiet 
ecstasy, and let the wind caress his gray locks, 
while devout tears welled into his eyes. 

The Doctor's house was low and snug. An 
old Revolutionary “settler,” partly of dressed 
stone, with clapboarded sides, a big outside 
chimney clapped on like an afterthought. 2 
gable and one end window toward the street. 
There was a neat little garden, a big cherry 
tree, and a lean-to shed. A few people, at- 
tracted by Mrs. Silverman’s bunches of striped 
grass and life-everlasting and the scent of old- 
fashioned pinks, nad called aud asked for sum- 
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mer board; but she always said “No,” with a 
sigh. “Folks couldn’t put up with the queer 
ways of Doctor and Dovey, not to speak of 
Triphemy, up-stairs, trying to kill herself with 
contrariness, There wasn’t no use thinking 
of summer boarding.” 

. Mrs. Silverman had been cut out on a big 
pattern, and she wanted to be fore-handed, as 
smart as her neighbor—“to put the best foot 
forrard”—to use her own expression; and, 
having been crossed in these various desires of 
her heart, she bore the marks of the cross in 
her face and in her temper. She said she 
knew that Eben Silverman was a saint; but 
she wasn’t borned into this world to live with 
saints and angels, principalities and powers, 
that always had their heads up in the clouds, 
not knowing what their feet were about. She 
was painfully conscious that she was made 
with a back to be clothed and a body to be 
fed. 

Ido not say that Mrs. Nancy did not have 
sore trials with the doctor. I know she did, 
and I pity her. She was a tidy, snug-built 
woman, neat as a pin, with a house that a} 
ways shone like wax. She came out now, 
with her checked apron over her head, to 
meet the doctor at the gate. : 

“If you collected that money, you’d better 
give it right to me for safe keeping,” she said, 
rather tartly. 

“I didn’t collect it,’ replied the doctor, 
hanging his head; “and, what’s more, I never 
shall.” 


MINIATURE WOMEN. 
[From the Chicago Post.} 

We do not know when ouf feelings have 
been so touched with pity as at a spectacle 
witnessed a Sunday or two ago. It was aday 
to tempt even an atheist to some recognition 
of a Supreme Being. The religiously inclined 
could not resist its calm, cool, bright invitation 
to go up to ths house of God, and give thanks 
to him for the beauty of earth and heaven. 
It chanced that the Sunday school was still 
in session as we entered the nave of an open 
chureh, and while waiting through its closing 
exercises, there was an opportunity for the in- 
viting study of young children’s faces. Look- 
ing about among the rows of sparkling eyes 
and mobile features, the vision was suddenly 
arrested by the ornate toilettes of a couple of 
sisters ; for, although strangers, the perfect uni- 
formity of their dress indicated the two to be 
sueh. Crimped, and curled, and braided, the 
hair of these misses was a marvel of intricate 
arrangement, which set one hopelessly won- 
dering how much patient and irksome labor 
before the mirror had been spent in its adjust- 
ment. Mounted above it, and tipped low 
down over the forehead, was a miracle of the 
milliner’s art, a mass of ribbons, and flowers, 
and velvet. Their white muslin dresses were 
elaborately decorated, and tied with rainbow- 
hued sashes at the waist, and enlivened with 
scarfs, laces, chains and brooches at the throat. 
The faces set in the midst and overshadowed 
by all this lavish adornment were small, pale 
and thin, and had a suspicious suggestion of 
powder and the puff-box in their alabaster 
whiteness. Delicate, dwarfed and precocious, 
these miniature women looked of no more use 
in the world than a couple of forced, fragile 
flowers. It was impossible to guess their ages 
from any hint in their attire or expression. 
They might be ten or twelve, and they might 
be eighteen or twenty. Only one thing about 
them was positive: they were fashionable. 

The freshness, simplicity and frankness of 
young girlhood was entirely obliterated. When | 
they arose at the dismissal of school and 
passed down the aisle, their bent figures, 
humped backs and mincing steps declared the 
finishing absurdity of tight shoes and high | 
heels, while their conscious air and artificial | 
fnanner completed the painful picture. They 
were girls of the period. 

And multitudes of such are growing up all 
over our own land, with the expectation in 
due time of fulfilling the destiny of woman- 
hood, and becoming wives and mothers! The 
men who are to marry such had far better 
think twice—and then decline. 


| 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

We copy as follows from the Memphis Ava- 
lanche: “In the city lives a poor family, the fa- 
ther of which is Catholic, while the mother is 
a Protestant. Recently their little daughter, 
a beautiful child of about five years, suddenly 


attended by a physician who was accompanied 
on every visit by his daughter, a girl of fifteen 
years, who evinced the greatest solicitude for 
the little sufferer. When death came with its 
icy-cold grasp, this young lady was there, and 
with tender hands closed the innocent eyes and 
arranged the form of the babe who had been 
called home. The funeral took place the next 
day, and owing to conflict of religious opinion 


was visibly affected by this outburst, and when 
she called upon the young lady to offer a pray- 
er for her poor darling, all reverentially un- 
covered and knelt to the ground. The young 
lady, without a moment’s hesitation, knelt and 
commenced praying. At first, her voice was 
visibly affected by emotion, but as she proceed- 
ed she seemed to forget self and surroundings, 
and poured forth such a fervent and touching 
appeal to the Throne of Grace that there was 
not, when she ceased, a dry eye or an unmov- 
ed heart in the entire assembly. When she 
had finished, the body was carefully lowered 
into the grave, about which now grow some 
beautiful flowers, mementoes of the love of the 
fair young lady.” 


MORE INVIDIOUS DISTINCTIONS. 


Surprise has been caused by a distinction 
which certain insurance companies have made 
in regardto insuring women against accidents 
on railroads and steamboats. These compa- 
nies have refused to issue policies for women, 
on the ground that when an alarm of fire is 
raised on a railroad car or steamboat, the la- 
dies are so much terrified that accidents are 
almost sure to follow. Statistics show that 
losses from this class of accidents are far in 
excess of the whole amount of premiums paid 
for insuring women. With insurance compa- 
nies, as with other corporations or individuals, 
the rule of self-preservation is the great.law 
governing their actions. Risks against killing 
outright are still accepted, the objections being 
confined to minor injuries by accidents. It has 
been proposed to get around the difficulty by 
increasing the rate of premium, and this course, 
perhaps, will be adopted, although no action in 
regard to the mutter has been taken, as yet. 
An increase of twenty per cent. in the rates 
would, it is claimed, not more than cover the 
difference in the risks of insuring men or wo- 
men. 

An interview with one of our leading insur- 
ance men developed the following facts: Wo- 
men are physically more frail than men. Ac- 
cidents to them are, therefore, more liable to 
result seriously, and recovery is dferred on 
that account. Then, again, a lady’s time is 
‘usually considered less valuable than that of a 
man. She can be idle and no important busi- 
ness will be neglected. Soshe can afford to 
be disabled, and numerous instances have oc- 
curred where women have been slightly hurt 
and have feigned serious disablement for weeks 
and months for the sole purpose of getting 
their insurance. For ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain, in this matter, the ladies 
are often peculiar. Physicians naturally hesi- 
tate to investigate this class of cases very close- 
ly, and it is therefore difficult for the compa- 
nies to guard against fraud. 

That leading insurance corporation, the 
Travellers’ Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Ct., have, after mature deliberation, decided 
that it does not pay to insure women against 
accidents, and a few days ago the agents were 
instructed to “shut down” upon this class of ap- 
plications for policies. When the rule went into 
effect there was loud grumbling on all sides, 
but the agents are inexorable. Husbands can 
now exclaim, in the words of the old song» 
“What is a married man todo?” It is to be 
hoped, for their sake that the insurance compa- 
nies will conclude to rescind their determina- 
tion, even if it be found necessary to increase 
the rate of premium in proportion to the addi- 
tional risk. The Railway Passenger Assurance 
Company, which is virtually an offshoot of the 
Travellers’ Insurance Company, we are inform 
ed, still continues to insure ladies against ac- 
cident, but risks are taken for a few days only. 


A HINDOO WEDDING. 


The following description of a marriage 
ceremony performed by Chunder Sen, the great 
Hindoo theist and reformer, and representing 
the new theories of the Brahmo Somaj on the 
subject of marriage, is copied by the Indepen- 
dent from the India Mirror :— 


A little before 9 P. M. the bridegroom, accom- 
panied by Babus Keshab Chundra Sen, Pratab 
Chundra Mojumdar, Mohendranath Buse, Wo- 
manath Gupta and Kami Chundra Mittra, mis- 
sionaries of the Brahmo Somaj of India, and a 
number of friends, arrived, and were welcomed 
atthe reception tent. At9P.M. the assembly, 
numbering upward of 400 individuals, moved 
into the adjoining courtyard and took their 
seats. The altar was beautifully decorated ; 
the seat of the officiating minister was prepared 
ona raised dais; the articles of marriage gifts 
were arranged on either side; at the foot of the 
altar were placed silver and gold articles for pres- 
entation to the bridegroom. Immediately in 
front of the dais four seats (ashans) were placed 
—two for the bride and bridegroom, one for 
the father of the bride, and the fourth for the 
minister. Babu Keshub Chundra Sen, the well- 
known Hindu reformer, officiated as minister, 
assisted by Babu Pratad Chundra Mojum- 
dar. 

After divine service the father of the bride, 
Baboo Bissonath Roy, rose and addressed the 





ter was called in. The young girl went to the 
louse of mourning, and in company with the 
Stief-stricken parents followed the remains to 


the cemetery. Arriving there, the little body | 


was placed by the side of its narrow resting- 


place to allow of a last look at the sweet face | 
With a low wail the 


which all loved so weil. 
poor mother threw herselfdown by it, and with 
passionate kisses sought, as it were, to recall 
life to the cold, motionless clay. Every one 





assembly thus: I ask your permission to the 


celebration of my daughter’s marriage. 

Then resuming his seat, and taking a gar- 
land of flowers and some aromatic things, said 
to the bridegroom: Accept thou this Ar- 
ghyum. 

Bridegroom—I accept the Arghyum. 

The father of the bride, taking a pair of 
clothes—Accept thou this pair of clothes. 

Bridegroom—I accept the clothes. — 

The father of the bride, taking a ring—Ac- 
cept thou this ring. f 

Bridegroom—I accept the ring. 

The minister to the bridegroom—Sreeman- 





Sharada Kanta! have you determined to ac- 
- this Sharbamangala Roy as your wife ? 
ridegroom—I have. 

The minister to the bride—Sharbamangala! 
have you determined to accept this Sharada 
Kanta Holdar as your husband ? 

Bride—I have. 

The father of the bride, taking hold of her 
hand and that of the bridegroom, said: This 
day, Monday, the 23d Jaishta, 1793, the 3d day 
of the new moon, in the presence of the All- 
seeing God, I give the charge of my daughter, 
Sharbamangala Roy, into the hands of the God- 
fearing Brahmo, Sharada Kanta Holdar, son 
of Taranath Holdar and grandson of Sham- 
bhunath Holdar. May he accept it. 

Bridegroom—In the presence of the All-see- 
ing God I accept the charge of Sharbamangala 
Roy, daughter of Bissonath Roy and grand- 
daughter of Lal Mohun Roy. Thanks. 

The father of the bride—In right eousness, 
in wealth and in enjoyment thou shalt not 
overlook the interests of thy wife. 

Bridegroom—I shall not. 

Bridegroom, taking the hand of the bride— 
This day, in the presence of the Almighty God, 
I take thee as my wedded wife. In pany 
and in adversity, in happiness and in misery, 
in health and sickness, I shall strive all my life 
to promote thy welfare. 

Bride—This day, in the presence of the Al- 
mighty God, I take thee as my wedded hus- 
band. In prosperity and ‘adversity, in happi- 
ness and in misery, in health and sickness, I 
shall strive all my life to — thy welfare. 

Bridegroom—May my heart be thine and 
thy heart be mine, and may the hearts of both 
of us be God’s. 

Bride—Ditto, ditto. 

Bride and bridegroom joining in common 
prayer—O God, in the fulfillment of the dut ies 
of married life, be Thou our help. 

The minister then addressed the married 
couple thus: ‘ 

By the grace of All-merciful God you are 
this day united in holy wedlock in his presence. 
Hitherto, you were walking in the path of life, 
keeping in view your individual progress only ; 
now by the tiesof this relationship graver re- 
sponsibilities have devolved upon you. To-day 
you are entering the world ; proceed in it with 
great carefulness, Difficult are the wavs of the 
world; its temptations are immense; its trials 
‘and miseries are waiting for you. Be careful 
that the attractions of the world may not 
entangle you, nor its happiness and prosperity 
estrange your bearts from the Giver of all hap- 
piness, Entirely depending on the True God, 
endeavor to advance your mutual welfare and 
happiness; perform all domestic duties as the 
commands of God, and be always alive to that 
noble precept of Brahmoism which enjoins 
that “a family man should be devoted to God 
and religion, and should consecrate every act 
he performs to the Almighty God.” What- 
ever you possess consecrate to him, and he 
will deliver you from sickness and grief, fear 
and danger, sin and all manner of troubles. 
(Tothe bridegroom.) Sreeman-Sharada Kan- 
ta!- Always try to do good to your wife. God 
has this day placed in your hands serious re- 
sponsibilities of the world. Be moderate and 
righteous, and in all circumstances of life be 
tranquil of mind. As you exert to seek your 
own ee welfare, in like manner endeavor 
to lead the soul of your wife unto the path of 
religion. By precept and example keep her 
always engaged in domestic duties, so that in 
the path of truth, religion and goodness she 
may be your companion. (To the bride.) 
Sreemutty Sharbamangala Devi! In every way 
do that which may be conducive to the good 
of yourhusband. Repose entire confidence in 
him, and obey all that he exhorts you to do for 
your welfare. Be devoted to your husband and 
walk in righteousness. Do not indulge in ex- 
travagant expenses, nor break your peace with 
any. Be pure in mind, word and deed, and 
by the help of your husband try always to seek 
the true welfare of your soul. Peace be to 
you! 


——— 


WOMAN'S DRESS. 


Harriet N. Austin, M. D., of Danville, N.Y., 
says: It is terrible the hardships which women 
suffer on account of the style of dress which 
they are almost forced to wear, and some of 
them feel itto beso. Every woman who does 
feel it should assert her right so far at least to 
wear in her home a costume in which she can 
work or rest, stand up, sit down, or lie down, 
wash or sew, cook or make beds, go up cham- 
ber or down cellar, without hindrance or ob- 
struction. We, the women of our Honie, are 
| determined that we will not be subjected to (he 
impositions of fashion and custom in this re- 
gard, and we have invented a style of dress, 
which we call the American costume, and in 
the wearing of which we experience immieasur- 
able comfort and satisfaction. Itsocommends 
itself to the judgment and good sense of the wo- 
men who come to us as patients that it is 
adopted by them in very large measure, and 
the opportunity to wear it in peace they prize 
as one of the greatest blessings of the institu- 
tion. The object of this costume is to afford 
complete protection to every part of the body, 
while the free, natural action of no muscle 
or organ is interfered with. The costume is 
fitted nicely, but so easy about the chest and 
shoulders that the arms can be used freely, the 
lungs expanded, and the ribs thrown out to 
the fullest extent, without restriction; the 
stomach is free from pressure, all heavy, heat- 
ing underskirts are dispensed with, and bands 
of undergarments removed, skirts and draw- 
ers being supported by suspenders or button- 
| ing to well-fitting, complete under-suit. The 

skirts are short, and the lower limbs are clothed 
( with pantaloons or trousers. 





—<—— 


SEX IN NATURE. 


Last summer Mr. Thomas Meehan, one of 
| our best American botanists, told the Ameri- 
| can Scientific Association, that in the case of 
| pines and of some other trees which he had 
| examined, in which the male and the female 


| flowers or catkins are borne on separate shoots, 


only the most vigorous shoots praduced female 
flowers, while, if a tree happened to be stunt- 


| ed, with thin, spindling branches, these depau- | 


‘ perated shoots produced only male blossoms. | and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, ly 


It was evident to him that the female element 
was in these cases much more vigorous than 
the male. This seemed quite the contrary to 
what we know of the comparative vigor of the 
two sexes in the animal kingdom. But now 
we are informed on the best authority that in 
the human family the female sex has more 
natural vitality and vigor than the male; and 
figures seem to prove it. Why is it that in 
every country that has ever taken a census, 
and that, too, irrespective of the ravages of 
war, there are more females than males, while, 
on the other hand, there are always more 
males born than females? In England, dur- 
ing ten years, there were 1045 males born to 
100 females; in France, during forty-four 
years, there were 106.2 males to 100 females; 
in Prussia, 108.9 males. to 100 females. But 
the male children die off faster than the fe- 
male, showing that they possess less natural 
vigor of constitution. In the case of still- 
births the proportion is from 135 to 145 still- 
born males to 100 females; and during the 
first four or five years of life, while their treat- 
ment is precisely the same, 126 boys die in 
England to 100 girls, and in France the pro- 
portion is still more unfavorable. As a result 
of this smaller vitality men soon lose the ad- 
vantage of numbers which they have at birth, 
and in savage or civilized countries the fe- 
males preponderate.—Scribner’s Monthly. 


HUMOROUS. 


A New York lady says the latest thing out 
is—her husband. - 


Mark Twain says now is the time to plant 
buckwheat cakes. ‘ 


Why do so many people in China travel on 
foot? Because there is only one Cochin Chi- 
na. 











| 


What is the characteristic of a watch? 
Modesty, as it keeps its hands before its face 
and runs down its own works. 


A guest at a Western hotel, finding a long 
hair in the butter, ordered the waiter to bring 
him some “bald-headed butter.” 


A clergyman was asked whether the mem- 
bers of his church were united. He replied 
that they were perfectly united—/rozen togeth- 
er. : 


The Lowell Courier says the most humiliat- 
ing domestic use a full-grown man can be put 
to is to be sent to the baker’s for a “cent’s worth 
of yeast.” 


A bookseller’s boy darted into a publishing 
house in Boston the other day and asked for 
Re “ere Babies’ cloth and Horace Greeley 

alf calf.’ 


A judge in Indiana threatened to fine a law- 
yer fur contempt of court. “I have expressed 
no contempt for the court,” said the lawyer; 
“on the contrary, 1 have carefully concealed 
my feelings.” 


The last modern instance of absence of 
mind is that of the Vermont wagoner going 
to market, who lifted his horse into the wag- 
on, and tackled himself into the traces, and 
did not discover his error until he endeavored 
to neigh. 


A quaint friend of ours in Maine once called 
on President Lincoln. He had shaken hands 
with him, observing: “Don’t be scared, Mr. 
Lincoln, Ido not want an office.” “Is that 
so?” said the President; “then give us another 
shake.” 


A stranger, meeting a man in the streets of 
Boston a few days since, roughly accosted him 
with: “Here, I] want to go to the Tremont 
House.” Thé deliberate reply was, “Well, you 
can go, if you won’t be gone iong.’’ 


A woman in the State of Vermont, who had 
lost her ‘husband in the late war, served a di- 
vorcist about right in rejecting his offer of mar- 
riage, by saying that the “Lord parted me and 
my husband, but your own actions parted you 
and your wife. I won’t have you.” 


A prominent government official at Wash- 
ington recently wrote to afriend in New York, 
inquiring as to the position, financially or oth- 
erwise, of a resident of that city.. “Iam hap- 
py toinform you that Mr.——stands at the 
very top of respectability here. He owns a 
fast horse, a New York judge, and intentls to 
= the first railroad he sees lying around 
louse. 





: THE 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


. 
A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 
Single subscription, per year. ......0.-.eeeeeeees 3.00 
Four Cophes,....scccccssccesccceccesecesece eve $11.00 
Bia, COGS. 000. ccccccccrscccccccccccccccscse-ces 15.00 
Nine copies per year, and one to getter-up of club a4 





Twelve 
Handsome premiums are given to tt.ose who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 24. 6m 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
; BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 








SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


{ et 
Omeccar Union Fark, —_ Boston, 
(™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

+ Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 

sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 

Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M, SATURDAYS 

Jan. 15. 





D. W. NILES, 
Liberal and Reform 
BOOKSTORE, 

AND PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY, 
Ne. 8 Bromfield St., Boston. 


All Books relating to Female S: and Woman’s 
en es Library, and forsaleat the lowest ome. 





The Homeopathic College and 


aii Hospital for Women, 

N CLEVELAND, OHIO, commences its wi urse 
of, Medical Lacie he cond funtay in Onto 
which en rs' arch ensuing. 

enter the first day of the term. a 


A 
B. CYRIAX, M. D. 
Aug. 19. 10t Dean 


of the Faculty. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER 

Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, ow Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie, ax flowers, 
, ete., taught with all the latest improvements. 

son. 
Ma 





, by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
apneomanlo Depot, 1 Washington onan. 
y 2. y 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 








Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,dce 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


North College Avenue and Twenty-Sec- 
ond Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 


The twenty-second annual session will begin on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 65, 1871. 
Clinical advantages of an extended character aro 
provided. 
For Cotslonae and other information, address 
: NN PRESTON, M. D., Dean. 
Or EMELINE H. CLEVELAND, M. D., Sxo’y. 
Aug. 19. ' 3m 


C. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 


Business and Wegting Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 


June 10. 136 WashingtowSt., Boston. 6m 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 











gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug. 5. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 

A large and convenient house on Pinckney Street 
near Louisburg Square. 

Aug.5. tf R.E. APTHORP, Post Building. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A delightful, sunny house on south side of Pinckney 
Street. Rent moderate. 
Aug.5. tf RB. E. APTHORP, Post Building. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS _UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 

st tested 
FAMILY _, SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
-ight, and the most pop- 
ular, 








is practical and eas- 
ily man Machine 
bas now 8 the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

{ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present “Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(a7~ Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. : ‘ ly 








J. G. LOWERY, 


Chromos, Engravings,. 
—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
No, 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 


Charles Cowley, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Reom 27,) 
Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
GS1 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. e ly 


E. D. SPEAR,M.P., ° 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by Jetter, with stamp 


free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 


19t 








PHYSICIANS ARK RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on DR. SPEAR. 





| upon all Disea-es. 


Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
ly Jan, 23. 
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IN COURT. 


There is seldom a case tried which a woman 
may hear. Court-houses are forbidden and 
forbidding places to her, unless the law special- 
ly invites, and the Sheriff with oppressive po- 
liteness insists upon accompanying her. Dur- 
ing the past week the court-house doors were 
flung wide open to both sexes, for, as one bright 
girl said, by way of apology, as she entered, 
“This is our funeral,and we propose to see that 
the exercises are carried on in decency and in 
order.” Two lawyers, actuated only by the 
purest motives, sent word to the “female ring- 
leaders,” that if “they wanted to have their 
cheeks tingle with shame, why, come into 
court—the opportunity would be given.” The 
message spread like wildfire, and the only ef- 
fect it produced was on green, brown, blue 
and black veils, which interposed to ward off 
or dull the edge of the threatened shameful 
words. However, nothing indelicate was per- 
mitted, thanks to Judge Conklin, who said, 
“Women have equal rights, or ought to have, 
in court, and their feelings shall not be need- 
lessly wounded.” And from the beginning to 
the end of* the trial, he silenced every lawyer 
who attempted to say what might not be ut- 
tered in one’s parlor. 

Six months ago the wife of a prominent 
drunkard sued a saloon-keeper for “damages 
done to her person, her child, and her means 
of support.”” Not an individual within a radi- 
us of six miles that did not know she ought to 
be compensated, if indeed there is compensa- 
tion for outraged love, for wounded pride, for 


dead hopes and trust. So well is the history | 


of her life known, that the expense of a trial 
seemed needless—six women and six men 
could have estimated the damages, without a 
two days’ argument for and against her. But 
*‘the law must be vindicated,” and if it can be 
proven by competent witnesses that black is 
white, why, the majesty of the law is defended, 


and justice obtained! There were two sides | 


to this case, and two lawyers on either side, 
and an array of witnesses on one side, with 
pink eyelids and pink noses, in slouching hats 


and baggy clothes (as if with prudent foresight 


| may or may not be—a man is of value to the 
| woman who loves him, and neither you nor 
| I can estimate his worth or worthlessness for 

her; but if your words be true, then should you 
| lift up your voice for her, who is tied to a three 

cent husband, and the band that ties them 
| also ties her alone, and she can hold no office 
of trust under your law, till she breaks the 
marriage bond and becomes that dreadful 
| thing, a divorced woman! Far grander would 
| he be, who should say, “Open every door to 
| this woman and help her who can, for the or- 
| der of things is reversed, and she is the head of 
| the family! Treat her now as you would have 
| treated her husband had he stood in the place of 
‘head,’ and pay her a man’s wages, and give 
her any place she is qualified to fill, for she is 
doing his own work. Make her ample resti- 
tution, you who have lain in wait for her hus- 
band, you who have made him worthless, who 
have stolen his brain, debauched his nature, 
and turned heaven into hell.” 

“The verdict was not returned last night when 
we left the court-room. No one could judge 
by the faces of the jurors whether they cared 
for the plaintiff or not. The judge repeated 
before every recess, ‘‘Do not form or express 
an opinion on this case.” His caution seemed 
unnecessary, for, judging by countenances, not 
a member would have dreamed of doing such 
athing! Looking at them, we thought of what 
many newspapers said when the Wyoming 
women were jurors—*Men would not like to 
have their wives shut ina room with men, who 
perhaps might be dangerous and fascinating!” 
| The absurdity made us laugh—why, if all ju- 





rors were like the ones before us, the most un- 
| sophisticated could look upon them and live! 
| Are not men wont to ascribe charms to them- 
selves that they do not possess, or are women 
| less susceptible than supposed? Vanity has 
| been decided to be woman’s prerogative, but 


| 
| really, a few more statements in regard to “fas- 
| cinating jury’’ will reverse the decision. 

. Miriam M, Coie, 


———_ 


FREEDOM. 


The importunate demand of the times is 


they had provided for future bloating), who be. | freedom. It probably has been of all times, 


ieved in individual rights, and if a husband 
wishes to spend his substance in gin cocktails 
and brandy smashes, what is that to thee? Or 
if a man wishes to deal poison to his neighbor 
what is that to thee? This is a free country, 
and we are a free people! 

Of course, the sad-faced, broken-hearted wo- 
man was not tried by a jury of her peers—we 
have not yet gained that trifle of individua 
rights. Perhaps it was well, for had she been 
so tried, paradoxical as it may seem, she would 
not have been tried at all, for, as one simple, 
honest-minded juror said, to whom objection 
was made, “No one has influenced my opinion 
on this matter; I cam see for myself, and I 
know what is right or wrong.” It is needless 
to add that the man so biessed with vision 
was set one side by the defendant’s counsel, 
and a blind one put in his place. 

I said there would not have been a trial, if 
women had been the jurors. They would 
have brought in a verdict for the plaintiff, with- 
out hearing one syllable of evidence. “Intu- 
ition, woman’s greatest gift,” would have told 
her that so loug as vines ought and shall cling 
to oaks, so long as public sentiment determines 
that every tendril shall cling and be supported, 
the vine has a right to strong, unyielding sup- 
port, and it has a right to crush any worm that 
shall eat the heart pf its oak, be that worm 
Alfele, the saloon-keeper in Sidney. 

It was amusing to see the artful dodges of 
the defendant’s lawyer. Here was a woman, 
who was supporting herself, her child, and her 
intoxicated husband, when she had a right to 
the support of her husband. The marriage 
covenant made it binding upon him so to do, 
public opinion throws its weight into the same 
scale; and yet the attorney lightly touched 
this right, and turned the tide of his talk to 
the right a woman has to support herself. “She 
does not come into this court, your honor, in 
rags—she carries no sign of poverty or distress, 
Gentlemen of the jury! What other proof do 
you ask that she has not been deprived of her 
means of support? Good God! Shall not a 
woman do scmething toward her own support 
and the support of the family ?” 

Dangerous ground you are treading, gentle. 
men of the law! The marriage contract does 
not say she shall help support the family. The 
theory of a woman’s education is not self-sup- 
port. The decree of society is against it. 
‘‘No married woman shall receive any office of 
honor or emolument under the United States 
law,” opposes the same. Low wages, “her 
sphere,” “‘man is the head,” restricted careers, 
each and all hedge up her way, weaken her 
right arm and paralyze her energy. The early 
training of our girls, both physical and mental, 
makes little provision for such a day as this, 
which has come to the woman before your tri- 
bunal. As you said, so: she can sew and sew, 
and be clothed and be filled, and shé can clothe 
and fill him who solemnly vowed to do all for 
her, but while she does all this, will you not rec- 
ognize in this woman the same right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—inaliena- 
ble rights, says the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence—that you enjoy? You said her hus- 
band was not worth three cents, and she 
claimed three thousand dollars damage. He 


| and will be till the end of time. 


But the free- 
dom demanded by one age differs so widely 
from that demanded by the next, that one 
needs to be clear-sightéd to recognize them as 
springing from the same root, and aiming at 
the same general result—a self-centered and 
self-controlling individuality. ‘There is always 
some immediate evil whose pressure seems in- 
tolerable, and whose removal promises the 
millennium, but when that advance upon the 
old status is gained, there is something else to 
be done, and the dawn of the millennium is not 
yet. There was a time when the good clamor- 
ed for was the right to choose a master, and 
later, to be emancipated from masters. Free- 
dom to worship God according to the dictates 
of the individual conscience was insisted upon, 
and resisted with such vehemence that the 
streams ran blood, and every village had its 
martyr; and following close upon the heels of 
this was the claim for freedom, to do each 
man what to him seemed good ; to worship God, 
or to ignore him, declaring that no such being 
existed. 

Freedom of choice in marriage has long been 
recognized as a right, and freedom of divorce 
has had its advocates and opposers, influenc- 
ing, more or less, legislation and public opinion. 
Slowly, but surely, step by step, the ages have 
led up to the great problem that confronts us 
to-day, the right of one half of the race to the 
same liberty of self-government that is enjoyed 
by the other. It is no longer claimed that the 
individual exists for the sake of society, but 
that society and its institutions must be plastic, 
capable of adjustment to individual needs. 
That from the beginning of the world until 
now woman has been subject to man, is no 
longer conclusive evidence that such is the Di- 
vine order concerning her. The whole civilized 
world is agitated on the ‘‘Woman Question.” 
Women themselves are full of unrest and dis- 
<ontent, eagerly demanding a more thorough 
culture and wider range of activities; and there 
is a deep-seated and wide-spread conviction 
that there is a great wrong to be righted, an 
advance, in which the interests of the race are 
involved, to be made. The political equality 
of women with men, and its effect upon the 
home, upon society and upon the relations of 
the sexes, is the great problem with which we 
have to deal. Revolution is born of oppres- 
sion; and the ferment of public opinion in re- 
lation to marriage, so rife at the present day: 
is the legitimate result of the repression and 
constraint under which men and women have 
lived. As the most richly endowed. natures 
become, when perverted, the strongest instru- 
ments of evil, so the most intimate and helpful 
of human relations, when abused, affords oppor- 
tunities for the most intolerable oppression. 
Those to whom marriage has been an irksome 
bondage, a life of repression, a loathsome pre- 
tense instead of a beautiful reality, can see in 
the institution nothing that is good, and would 
make haste to abolish it altogether. But alit- 
tle patient study of the history of the past 
might give us some valuable hints in the pres” 
ent emergency, and reinforce our faith. in the 
better conditions that lie beyond the ferment 
and unrest ofthe present. Theimmediate evil 





is always the one that seems greatest, and no 











tyranny of class or caste, no oppression of un- 
fortunate races by the rich and powerful, seemis 
so great to some of the reformers of to-day as 
the oppression of the marriage relation. But 
the license that has followed revolution has 
never yet inaugurated the millennium. Aftera 
brief period of freedom from restraint, by com- 
mon consent the old order, a little modified and 
improved, has been restored, Only the perfect 
are prepared for freedom, and very slowly the 
race approaches its goal. The country of the 
Do-as-ye-likes has never yet given to the world 
any great reformer or philanthropist, and free- 
dom from external restraint, will only bring 
confusion worse confoundéd, unless preceded 
by a wise self-control. 

It is not so much external freedom that is 
needed, as the rigid subordination of the lower 
to the higher nature in each individual. This 
is the real work to be done; the work to which 
by slow approaches all the past has led. It is 
to be reached by no short cut, by no patent 
contrivance of legislation or reform. It is an 
individual work, and every man and woman 
who. subordinates clamoring propensities, sel- 
fish desires, and headlong impulses, forwards 
the cause of freedom, the day of universal eman- 
cipation. CELIA BURLEIGH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


We are very happy to copy from the Boston 
Journal the following additional testimony to 
the successful working of Woman Suffrage in 
Wyoming, where it has been tried for nearly 
two years. The writer is Mrs. Abby G. Wouol- 
son, the lady correspondent of the Boston 
Journal for some time, now en route for Cali- 
fornia. It is by far the clearest, most explicit, 
and most satisfactory statement of affairs in 
that region yet made. We commend Mrs. 
Woolson’s letter to those doubtful souls who 
are forever predicting all the woes described in 
the Apocalypse, with those in the book of Jer- 
emiah thrown in, as sure to follow, when wo- 
men are enfranchised. 

Before leaving Wyoming, we had by chance 
the pleasure of a long interview with the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory, and to bim we are in- 
debted for many of the facts we have given in 
reference to this new and promising portion 
of our republic. Governor Campbell—for 
thus appropriately is the Governor of Wyom- 
ing named—is a young man, a native of Ohio, 
and an ex-army officer. In bearing he is quiet 
and dignified, and very frank and courteous in 
speech. The interest we felt in so peculiar 
and delightful a region as Eastern Wyoming 
presented led us to inquire particularly con- 
cerning it, and especially were we desirous to 
learn what had been the practical working of 
Woman Suffrage in their midst, that measure 
for which a few reformers had battled so long 
in New England, and which many of their 
hearers still regard as an experiment so danger- 
ous and all-important to the home and State. 
In common with the curious world, we had 
read sundry statements, purporting to come 
from the judges of this remote land, in praise 
of the lovely state of things which the new 
réyime had brought to pass,-and as many 
others depicting in moving terms the distur- 
bance of peace and order, the wrath of hus- 
bands and the wailing of infants that ensued 
when wives and mothers went to the polls 
and were shut up in jury boxes beyond the 
reach of their agonized families. We will not 
disguise the belief we had held that the former 
version was too good and rosy to be strictly 
true, and that the latter had the unmistakable 
air of an artistic and slanderous falsehood. 

HOW WOMAN SUFFRAGE WORKS. 

Probabilities can never be as potent as facts, 
and whatever the testimony, nobody’s eyes and 
ears are quite as good as our own, and so we 
were very glad to learn for ourselves what was 
the true state of the casein Wyoming. When 
upon its soil we asked its quiet, undemon- 
strative Governor what had been the practical 


.working of Woman Suffrage there. He replied 


at once: “Excellent; it has worked well. I 
approved the bill giving suffrage to woman 
without looking favorably upou it, owing to 
my early prejudices, but have seen no reason 
to regret the step, and am rather forced by the 
results to become an advocate of it.” Then 
we began to hope that after all the rosy view 
might be the true one, and so it proved. His 
testimony was most unequivocally in its favor, 
and so was that of every person whom we met 
in the Territory. Those who are anxious to 
demonstrate that Woman Suffrage is in its na- 
ture a sort of political and moral nitro-glycer- 
ine, sure at some inopportune moment to ex- 
plode and blow up the pillars and founda- 
tions of the social state, would find little com- 
fort in observing the new phase of society in 
Wyoming. ; 

So quietly has this question of suffrage been 
accepted bythe people, and so little change 
has it made.in the manners and the employ- 
ments of women, that the possibility of that 
general disturbance and upheaval of all things, 
which our Eastern prophets foretell, seems nev- 
er to have been entertained. When we started 
the usual objections, to hear how they would 
be answered, we were met with a surprised 
stare, as if they were wholly new and un- 
expected. This is accounted for by the fact 
that no public discussions preceded the pas- 
sage of the bill, and that the people in making 
it law seemed in no wise to suspect that they 
were doing a great or singular thing, and one 
that was to draw upon them the eyes of the 
world. 

‘THE WOMEN NOT OFFICE-IIOLDERS. 

The women number two thousand, and not 
the least surprising thing is that no one of them 
at present holds any office in the Territory, not 
even that of a justice of the peace. There is 
no prejudice against it, but they do not seek 
public life. We did not hear mention of a fe- 
male orator while we were there. It appeared 
that the matrons keep to their housework 
and their firesides, as of old, save on election 
days, and that then they all go forth and vote 
as it seemeth unto them good. The tickets 
they carry are by no meays sure of being the 
same that their husbands support, for it is a 
well knuwn fact that it was the votes of the 
women that swung the Territory round into 
the Republican ranks, where it has since re- 





mained. When we asked if the husbands did 
not give their wives terrible talkings-to, for dar- 
ing thus to differ with them on grave questions, 
we were met with the reply that it was quite 
as likely to be the wives who administered 
the talkings-to, if any were given. Caudle 
lectures and family feuds may be the heralds 
of election day in Wyoming, but we could find 
no evidence of such a fact. And yet it is ap- 
parent that the women there do their own 
thinking, and that the husbands no longer 
claim the intellectual ownership of their wives. 
Unhappy Wyoniing! Let no lord and master 
emigrate thither who is not willing to see the 
scepter depart from Israel, and his own un- 
disputed authority vanish before his eyes. 
ORIGIN OF THE MEASURE. 

Since a Territory claiming admission to the 
Union as a State is rated according to its pop- 
wation and not its voters, this was no measure 
for political gain; nor was it a scheme devised 
to outvote an alien population, as was the vot- 
ing of women in Utah. The measure is said 
to owe its origin to the wife of the President of 
the Council, which answers to our Senate, and 
when it was first introduced into the House, 
then wholly Democratic in politics, it was first 
defeated and subsequently passed. 

When we asked if there was any disturbance 
at the polls, the Governor replied: “There is no 
more jostling nor crowding at the polls than 
there is at a church door, nor so much. If a 
group of men are around a door and women 
come up in carriages or on foot, the men in- 
stantly give way and allow them to pass in and 
deposit their votes.” It was his opinion that 
nearly all voted, even those who were opposed 
to it at first. 

THE JURORS OF WYOMING, 

Equally unequivocal was the testimony in 
regard to the excellent service that women 
had rendered as jurors. Their names are 
drawn with those of other registered voters, 
the proportion of women to men being deter- 
mined wholly by accident. Twice it has stood 
six to six; again two women were called upon 
to serve,and at another time only one, Their 
verdicts have been satisfactory to all save the 
culprits. In one case the “forewoman” of a 
jury, who rendered the verdict of guilty of 
manslaughter, called the same evening upon 
the Governor and asked for a pardon for the 
prisoner, thus showing that while as a public 
officer she administered strict justice, as a wo- 
man she could not forget what it was to be 
merciful and tender-hearted. This same lady 
we were privileged to see, and when we beheld 
her she was acting as a member of the Central 
Republican Committee, and holding a conver- 
sation with the Executive in reference to the 
work of the coming campaign. Her husband, 
moreover, was a candidate of the opposite 
party. Covt!d there be a more aggravated case ? 
Well, what was she like? It is contrary to all 
probability, I know, but as a chronicler of facts 
I must avow that she had a very subdued and 
pleasant manner and a winning smile, and was 
arrayed in the usual female paraphernalia of 
ribbons, necklace and jaunty hat, and looked 
as if she might be on her way to the sewing 
circle. She was dreadfully out of her sphere, 
no doubt. but it was a place that she filled 
charmingly. 

A TRUE REPUBLIC. 

We left Wyoming glad of one thing, that 
we had at iength stepped foot in a republic. 
We call allour States by that pleasant name, it 
is true, butitis only a figure of speech. So long 
as a majority of the adult, citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, sixty thousand strong, are ruled by a 
minority, and only by a majority of that mi- 
nority, too, we must be excused if we do not see 
how its government can be said to rest upon 
the will of its citizens. A republic for men, an 
absolute despotism for women, would be the 
more exact terms. Our present system of 
elections has one defect, greater than the fail- 
ure to represent minorities, about which we 
find ourselves so much concerned, and that is, 
its failure to represent majorities. 











LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 25, 1871, 

One cheering sign of the progress of Woman 
Suffrage is the opposition sometimes shown 
towards it by its foes. Itis an indication that 
they feel it to be worthy of their attack. It 
implies that the movement is becoming more 
formidable. Hitherto they bave been content 
to dismiss it with a scornful smile, a word of 
derision or ridicule, or a simple token of antag- 
onism that was chiefly expressive of their in- 
difference and contempt. It was not deemed 
sufficiently important to deserve an earnest 
protest. 

But the question of Woman Suffrage has 
risen above this insignificant estimate. Every 
act of hostility signifies its growing importance. 
The disturbance it creates is an index of its 
growth. A mark of its power is the solicitude 
it occasions. 

An evidence of this disturbance and solicitude 
was recently given here. During the sessions 
of the East Pennsylvania Synod of the Lutheran 
Church, one of the clergymen in attendance 
ven tured to introduce the question of Woman’s 
Rights. It was not a friendly introduction, but 
partook of the character of a wail of resistance, 
The gentleman offered a resolution for the con- 
sideration of the synod, and in his lamentations, 
embodied under the head of a Whereas, he 
spoke of “the old cry for Woman’s Rights’’ as 
having been renewed by “a few strong-minded 
women of frosty sympathies and unnatural 
ambitions and aspirations.” Doubtless he 
would be glad if he could feel assured that there 
are only a “few” such women, but the number 
is too great to admit of the application of such 
an extraordinary phrase as “frosty sympathies,” 
and too great, likewise, for people to be deluded 
with the foolish assertion that ambition is their 
motive. It is strange that this hackneyed and 
absurd thought should longer.be entertained 
by sensible people. 

The reverend gentleman in his preamble 
proceeds to assure “these aspirants” that they 
do not understand “how woman can equal 
man without becoming man, or how the sexes 
can stand on the same level without standing 
in each other’s shoes.” Would any strong 





minded woman aspire to be the equal of a man 
that is capable of such a remarkable effort of 
phraseology as this? Let us have some reso- 
lutions bewailing the existence and ludicrous 
antics of weak-minded men! 

The resolution presented to the synod states 
that “‘the present movement for female suffrage 
is a reform against nature and the Bible,” and 
expresses a belief in that “law of heaven which 
assigns to woman a different sphere from man 
—that law of equality which runs through the 
Divine economy, the equality of day and night, 
of the leaf and flower, of the hand and of the 
heart.” Is this any improvement on the won- 
derful “oak and ivy” theory, which has such a 
venerable and decent reputation? Ido not 
think that women have any complaint to make 
of the laws that pertain to the “Divine econo- 
my”; but what has all this nonsense to do with 
those palpable inequalities which run through 
the legislative economy? It is not proposed 
to rectify the former, but the latter. A happy 
circumstance it is that the women who are ac- 
tively engaged in the suffrage movement have 
minds too strong to heed this style of dealing 
with the great question. They can only regard 
such treatment of the subject as puerile, and 
wholly unworthy of their conception of its dig- 
nity, significance and majesty. 

The gentleman who presented the resolu- 
tion thought that when some of the head legis- 
lators of the country had become disciples of 
the cause, it was time for. religious bodies to 
speak out in behalf of the women of the church, 
He remarked that it was not generally known 
how great the pressure upon Congress was 
last winter at Washington, adding the satis- 
factory intelligence that a still stronger move- 
ment was to be made the coming winter, 
Some opposed the resolution on the ground 
that no action was necessary. Motions to lay 
on the table and to refer to a special committee 
were lost. During the discussion one man 
placed himself in a very preposterous attitude 
by declaring that “the movement is a direct 
offspring of infidelity,” and that it aims “to 
make war upon the Christian religion.” Are 
not clergymen as much bound as other people 
to pay a proper regard to truth? Such is the 
atrocious charge made against the women that 
are asking for simple justice, and a modifica- 
tion of the laws in favor of their self-respect. 
and self-protection. 

One would suppose that the resolution, 
with no friend to say a word for Woman Suf- 
frage, would have had a unanimous vote in its 
favor. But this was not the case. The vote 
stood twenty-nine to twenty. Whether any 
among the twenty voting in the negative were 
friends of woman’s legal and political equality 
I do not know. If so, itis to be regretted that 
they did not speak out, and rebuke the igno- 
rance and shallowness, as well as the falsehood, 
that chiefly characterized the resolution and 
discussion. 

Two applications were made here recently 
by ladies, to be enrolled among the list of ac- 
tual voters. One of these, Dr. Ellen J. Mel- 
lon, did not succeed in gaining the desired 
recognition of the board of canvassers, who re- 
fused to register her name. The other, how- 
ever, Miss Carrie L. Burnham, a student of 
law, had her demand satisfied. Hername was 
duly registered, she received her certificate of 
assessment, and pajd her poll-tax, obtaining 
an acknowledgment over the signature of the 
tax receiver. Miss Burnham does not enter- 
tain very ardent faith that her ballot will be 
accepted on election day, but the excellent ex- 
ample will have due influence. Let the pub- 
lic become familiar with such action and de. 
termination on the part of the women that 
claim their rights, and the way to-success will 
become easier for those who make subsequent 
attempts. KNIGHT. 
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